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DIGNITY OF HOUSEHOLD LABOR. 
By CATHERINE OWEN. 


have heard a great deal lately about the dignity of labor, 


TE 
W and we all agree that when the working people realize the 


true meaning of it a vast stride will have been made by them. 


But 


for this to happen there must be no mistaken teaching, no mis- 


taking self-assertion without self-respect for real dignity. The 


skilful artisan, taking pride in the excellence of his work, too self- 
respecting to slight it in any way,is a true example of the dig- 


nified workman. 
to respect; it will always be accorded him. 
man, satisfied if he can shuffle through his work and take his pay 
loudly asserting his 
rights, claiming the 
equality of all men 
—that is to say, his 
equality with all 
men above him: as 
a rule, he plainly 
recognizes that he 
has inferiors—is a 
sight for gods and 
men. He is despised 
by such of his fellow- 
workmen as are not 
of his own kind, try- 
ing to attain by loud 
claims and bombast 
the position good 
work well done would 
give him. In short, 
any teaching that is to 
result in good to the 





cause of working peo- 
ple (and their good is 
thegood of thenation ) 
must bein accordance 
with the 





old saying, 


“Worth makes the Z eveerrerenttinttnt? 
man; 4 . Wy) 
The w ant of it, the 


fellow.’ 


And so, too, all that 
being said and 
written about domes- 
tic service 
than 
does 


is 
is worse 
useless if it 
not teach the 
one great, everlasting 
truth that self - re- 
spect is the founda- 
tion of all dignity— 
that sitting at a 
table where the con- 
versation would be 
totally uninteresting 
to her, or receiving 
guests in the parlor, 
cannot add one hair’s- 
breadth to the digni- 
ty of the household 
servant, but would 
render her uncom- 
fortable if 
above the ordinary 
intelligence, and _ ri- 
diculous if she is not. 

But false and ab- 
surd as it is to teach 
that personal dignity 
depends on any other 
ground than personal 
worth, it is still more 
to the 
best interests of the 
They are 
not educated enough 
to see the absurdity, 
and if they are told 
they ought to work 
just so many hours 
a day, and be paid 
overtime, they will 
not tell themselves, 
as wiser people coyld 
tell them, that in any 


1s 


she 


mischievous 


servants. 


such arrangement SPI 
their work during 
those stated hours Fig. 1.—Fatte Frangaisk 
should be continu- 


4 Cut Pattern, No. 3950: 
ous, which ordinary 


house-work rarely is, 

the same as the work 

of a mechanic, a factory hand, or a shop-girl. There 
be no gossiping at the fence with Maria next door, nor chats 
with the grocer’s or butcher’s man at the back gate, no afternoons 
out, nor days off, nor visits from friends, nor afternoon hours: for 
sewing; in fact, they must understand very clearly that they sell 
their liberty for so many hours a day as completely as does the 
factory hand. Nor will they see for themselves, when they are 
told they should demand a better room than the kitchen in which 
to receive friends, that that kitchen, in nine cases out of ten, is 
superior in every way to the rooms in which their friends live. 
Certainly a modern city kitchen, with its cheery and abundant 
warmth and its handsome appointments, is far more comfortable 
than the living-room of even a prosperous working-man, or that 


in which the farmer’s wife lives and brings up her family; and yet 


Such a man will have no need to assert his claims 
But the slovenly work- | 

| 
’ 


> 
ay 
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how rarely are the servants for whom such superior accommoda- 
tion is demanded drawn from such highly respectable classes as 
these? In the rare cases where we see a girl “superior to her 
place”’—which means superior to other servants around her— 
whether her up-bringing has been from the better class of old- 
country emigrants or from our own population, of one thing we 
may usually be sure, that she is less exacting, more appreciative 
of the comforts she enjoys, and invariably more respectful, than 
the girl who has been bred in a shanty, and to whom even a clean 
bed is a luxury hitherto unknown. 

This is written not from any “ evolution of the inner conscious- 
ness” that such ought to be the result of good training, but from 


a considerable experience of both classes of servants (not so large | who enter it do not make it so. 
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as could be comfortable with the superior girls—they are too 
scarce), and always with the result that the better the girl’ 8 early 
circumstances, the better servant she makes. This is be cause she 
respects herself and her work. 

Of all civilized countries it is only in America, so far as I know 
that household labor is not held by all classes, exce pt operatives 
themselves, as superior to factory work. In Europe it has fallen 
from its old-time splendor, when gentlemen’s sons went into great 
families as squires and pages, their duties being very much those 
of a modern groom, and gently bred damsels went as waiting-maids 
to learn the routine of great households. All this dignity of 
household service now lingers only in the titles of royal household 
servants, who are still often nobles, but whose former very real 
household duties are no longer personally performed. 
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But although splendor has passed away from French and Eng 
lish house service, a great deal of dignity remains ; servants respect 
themselves and their work, and take pride in doing it well, per- 
haps because not every girl is considered good enough for re 
spectable service. She may do for a sla- 


factory hand or for a “ 


vey,” but not without some solid background of respectable pa- 
rentage will the doors of household service open to her, unless 
she has that in her which will enable her to raise herself from 


the poor little drudge of a woman which her surroundings would 
naturally make her, to the plentiful comfort and easy 
French donne or English house or kitchen maid. 

If service in this country is not respected, it is because those 


work of 


Any trade or profession is dig- 


nified or otherwise 
by the character of 
those who engage in 


it. Unfortunately the 
majority of our ser- 
vants have no motive 
but to get money 


as 
easily as possible 
There is no desire to 


merit the respect of 
employers, no love 
the no self-re 
spect, which should 
make it a point of 
honor with them, as 
with the best class of 
work people, to 80 act 


) 


work, 


that they could not 
reasonably be found 
fault with 

The true friend of 
the servant will aid 
her to acquire digni 
ty and consideration 
by teaching her that 


any work well done is 
dignified, no matte: 
whether it be plant 
ing potatoes, or COOK 


ing a dinner, o1 
making butter and 
cheese : it is the slov 
enly work — work 


done with just as lit- 
tle effort as will suf- 
fice to claim the wage 
agreed upon, without 
zeal or pleasure in the 


task — that brings 
service into con 
tempt. Every man 


or woman is dishon 
who does not 
faithfully perform his 
or her part of a bar 
gain, who is content 
to accept money with 
out earning it; but 
notwithstanding all 
this, the feeling tow 
ard the unfaithful 
servant is a gentler 
one than contempt 
with most employers, 
and it takes a long 
course of unfaithful- 
ness and deceit to kill 
the spirit of tolera- 
tion which mingles so 
largely even with the 
just anger of the em- 
ployer. 

But there are seat- 
tered through the 
country, happily, ser- 
vants who are faith- 
ful and true friends 
of the families they 
who would 


orable 


serve, no 
more allow their 
work to be found 


fault with than they 
would commit a 
theft. They are few 
and far between, but 
they exist to prove 
the dignity that may 
be attained by honor- 
able service; and for 
a fine, wholesome 
contempt for the 
general run of servants and their unthrifty ways and absurd 
assumptions you must go to these of their own class. The aver- 
age servant has no more pitiless judge than the woman who 
knows with what she has to contend and for what she has to be 
thankful. She has no large-hearted toleration for her conduct as 
the result of ignorance. 

To improve the condition of the servant, then, she must be told 
that the consideration in which her calling is held depends on 
herself. 


ee Page 309. 


If domestic servants as a class are to become the honor 
able and respected body they are in older countries, they must learn 
that the service of the house is worthy of all respect, that it is the 
beloved work of many noble women, and that the mothers of our 
greatest men have often been women whose hands were busy with 
every kind of household work. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





* Harper’s Youne Prop.e grows better and better 
every year.”—New York Herald. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
Aw ILiustraten WRekiy. 


The number issned April 12 contains the first 
instalment of a three-part story, entitled 


THE VICTIM OF AN ADVERTISEMENT, 
By JAMES OTIS, 


Avtunor or “ Tony Tvier,” “Me. Stvsss’s Beoturr,” 
*“Sitent Pere,” ero. 


Jt is illustrated by W. TP. Sxyprr. 

* Mr. Thompson and his Books,” by ALtan For- 
MAN, is one of the amusing “ Thompson stories” 
that have delighted the readers of this periodical 
from time to time during the past few years. 
‘ My Spider” is a humorous study in natural his- 
tory by IsapeL FREELAND. 


LITTLE COOKS AND DRESS-MAKERS 


is the title of an article by Marcaret E. Sanaster 
on the Wilson Industrial School. It has three il- 
lustrations by Jessie SHEPHERD. 


SUBSCRIPTION Prick, $200 PER YEAR. 


A specimen copy of Harprr’s Youne Prope 
will be sent on application. 
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WEIGHING ANCHOR. 
Wwe one puts into realization what 


may have been the ideal plan of 
many years, and arranges a summer vaca- 
tion across the water and in foreign lands, 
and sees in fancy the domes of Rome on 
her seven hills hanging in blue distance, 
yet just within one’s reach; sees the castle- 
crowned steeps of the Rhine, the arrowy 
sweep of the Rhone, and all the sky-pier- 
cing rose and snow of Alpine heights; sees 
almost the gates themselves of historic 
cities of middle Europe with all their old 
race-ma’ks on them, feels the enchantment 
of the Sicilian scene felt long ago by Goth 
and Greek and Saracen and Latin, felt too 
by Proserpine on the dark under-shore ; lin- 
gers already before the wondrous fagades 
and under the tremendous vaults of cathe- 
drals that enshrine the idea of worship in 
a manner almost as grand as the idea itself; 
feeds eager heart and soul in vast libraries 
and old galleries before the mind’s eye can 
place them aright; treads along the streets 
that, let the crowd there be ever 80 alive 
and bustling, are still trodden for us by a 
throng of ghosis, of great and splendid 
ghosts that have haunted all our childhood 
too—when one puts into imminent realiza- 
tion as a thing of to-morrow all this hope 
and expectation of a lifetime of yesterdays, 
although thrilling with ardor and delight, 
one is aware too of a faint aroma of regret, 
a tinge of pathos, about it all, that gives 
perhaps a greater piquancy to the whole, 
and with its tang of wholesome bitter 
makes the draught just touching one’s lips 
as healthful as it is pleasurable. 

But this faint flavor of regret that mingles 
with the foaming and exhilarating draught 
has, after all, a great deal to do with its life 
and vigor. It would be far less pleasant 
to go if one had nothing to leave. If one 
had nothing to leave, and therefore nothing 
to regret, what a mockery would that going 
be with nothing to return to with joy, with 
no one to listen and admire and sympathize 
and wonder at the recital of adventure 
and experience! Although one is about to 
chip away a piece of the North Cape for 
a souvenir, and see the sun above the hori- 
zon at midnight, yet one will remember the 
crack in the flag-stone at the foot of one’s 
own flight of steps, and the way that the 
sun looks in at one’s morning windows, 
with a tenderer feeling, being away from 
it, not as many people love best their rela- 
tives when away from them, but as in mid- 
dle age one remembers and loves one’s 
youth as a part of one’s very self. That 
unseen and unknown world to which the 
good ship is about to speed us is doubtless 
sweet—the prospect of visiting it certainly 
is—but this well-known world is sweeter, 
for do we not choose to return to it? That 
other world is full of delight to the eye, to 
the miud, to the soul; seeing it—that 
world of which we have read and heard 
and dreamed—is like going into some oth- 
er life, some other star; but here, in this 
old world of our youth, all the Lares and 
Penates of our worship stay behind, and 
hold us with strong chains that, let the 
ship sail never so far, must bring us back 
to the anchorage at last. 
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At last. But when that time comes, af- 
ter our absence, how is it we shall find all 
things at this anchorage? We have a feel- 
ing that our absence may let evil in, as if 
our presence were a charm against it. Will 
sickness have stolen a march and hung a 
dark wing over homes we love, our own or 
others? Will death have desolated them? 
Will convulsion of nature have spared 
them? When we mount those door-stones 
again shall we find all as when we left 
them? “No one of human kind shall spend 
unscathed a life free from ill throughout its 
whole length,” sings the chorus of virgins 
in Aschylus’s great tragedy of the Choé- 
phori, and what one of human kind has the 
right to hope to escape ill through so long 
a period as even a summer vacation ? 

Of course no one of us, under the happy 
impulse and energy of voyage, stops to for- 
mulate this gloomy sentiment, this under- 
tone to all the joy, to conjecture in any pos- 
itive way if ill is to be met or escaped, if 
homes are to be refound all unimpaired ; but 
its unconscious sentiment is in every heart 
all the same, and gives the little tang of re- 
gret, the suspicion of bitter flavor, to the 
pleasure. And, moreover, what of the wide 
and immeasurable ocean, with deep calling 
unto deep, that lies between us and our 
port? There will be nights when, rising 
and falling on its mid-seas, one vast billow 
tossing us to another, we shall seem like 
a bubble merely in the dark hollow of wave 
and sky, and if awe does not change to 
fear, it is because we know how much great- 
er than brute nature the power of man has 
become, the power that holds the winds in 
fee, and turns the ocean currents to his uses, 
till man has realized for himself all the wild 
and imaginary powers of afrit and Oriental 
fay. Neither do we say anything of this to 
ourselves; we think neither of awe, nor of 
fear, nor of the proud power of man; but it 
is again one of the drops that give piquancy 
to the draught. And although we picture 
to ourselves so eagerly all the enjoyment 
that is going to make each day rich as royal 
purple is, we know that we shall miss the 
daily faces, the welcoming voices, the duties 
grown dear, and the flavor would be bitter 
indeed if we did not, just as unconsciously 
as all the rest, hope, the outing being over, 
that they will be all our own again, while 
they will all stay in our fancy motionless as 
the court about the Sleeping Beauty, exactly 
as we left them, till we return to them, all 
the better and happier too for the good and 
the happiness that have befallen us. 





IN PUBLIC. 


fm display of jewels and of personal at- 

tractions in public has long been depre- 
cated by those of good taste, but it still con- 
tinues in aremarkable manner. Of course in 
the boxes of the opera-house there is the lit- 
tle gulf of distance between the public and 
the full dress, which gives it remoteness 
sufficient to excuse it in some degree, while 
the added brilliancy which the display gives 
to the auditorium is not undesirable. But 
it is nobody’s business to add brilliancy to 
a restaurant or to the dinner-table of an inn, 
in however grand a manner the inn may be 
conducted. We lately saw a lady at a pub- 
lic table whose gown, scintillating with jets, 
was cut open and square over a snowy bust, 
where reposed a string of diamonds and a 
string of pearls, with a large brooch and 
pendant of diamonds; in her hair a bandeau 
of brilliants glittered in the shape of a 
comb; huge solitaires depended from her 
ears; diamonds again sparkled on her wrists, 
while her hands were literally loaded with 
sapphires and rubies and emeralds and opals 
and diamonds; she glittered all over like 
the night; she reminded one of some raree- 
show, and attracted almost as much atten- 
tion. Yet this same glittering individual 
used her handkerchief vigorously and for a 
long time together on her nostrils, scratched 
herself without reserve, and picked bones 
with her jewelled fingers, making as much 
display of her bad breeding in one direction 
as another. Our young people cannot too 
early be taught that simplicity of dress in 
public is as important and as evident a mark 
of good-breeding as quiet behavior is. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
MARK TWAIN’S TRIUMPH. 
i\' ARK TWAIN is eminently a humorist who 


enjoys his own jokes, and surely the crown- 
ing enjoyment of his life was when he looked 
through the newspapers the day after his “ Eng- 
lish as She is Taught” appeared in the Century. 
From the grave editor of “‘ Topics of the Time,” 
in the Century itself, down to the conductor of the 
smallest country newspaper, every soul fell into 
the trap, and felt bound to point a moral against 
our long-suffering school system. As a matter 
of fact, these extraordinary productions were the 
vindication, had they only been true, of that svs- 
tem; for there is hardly a line in them that does 
not contain a witticism good enough for Mark 








Twain at his best; and who would not be will- 
ing that his children should make a few blunders 
for the sake of securing a collection of such wits 
in the family? We have talked long enough of 
the slowness of our English cousins to take a 
joke; but here is a whole nation apparently as 
credulous. It will not be strange if after this 
we see the Archeological Society seriously organ- 
izing an expedition to refit and restore that tomb 
of Adam, over which Mark Twain, in Jnnocents 
Abroad, shed such honest tears. 

That such transparent bits of fun as “The 
first conscientious Congress met in Philadel- 
phia,” a joke which first appeared in the news- 
papers more than a vear ago; or “ The Constitu- 
tion of the United States was established to in- 
sure domestic hostility” ; or “Congress is divided 
into civilized, half -civilized, and savage”; or 
“Shakespeare translated the Scriptures, and was 
called St. James because he did it”; or “ *Snow- 
Bound’ was written by Peter Cooper’; or “ Lord 
James Gordon Bennett instituted the Gordon 
xiwts” ; or “ Ireland is called the Emigrant Isle be- 
cause she is so beautiful and green”; or “ The 
two most famous volcanoes of Europe are Sodom 
and Gomorrah’; or ‘‘ A demagogue is a vessel 
holding beer and other liquids” ; or “ A plagiarist 
is a writer of plays” ; or “ There are a good many 
donkeys in the theological gardens”—that these 
should be seriously taken for childish blunders 
shows how easily people get away from the men- 
tal habits of their own childhood. This is not 
naive and unintentional wit, but is overt, delib- 
erate, experienced; not the delicious childish 
blundering, but something concocted with malice 
aforethought; not the product of immaturity, but 
of maturity. It is extremely amusing, and may 
have here and there imbedded in it something 
actually said by a child; but while Mark Twain’s 
readers are enjoying it we may be very sure that 
he meanwhile is enjoying them. Probably he is 
collecting from the newspapers the more serious 
moral discourses called out by his witticism; as 
Richard Adams Locke, in the last generation, 
might have collected the serious discussions of 
his celebrated “‘Moon Hoax.” Mr. Clemens has 
the greater advantage of a scrap-book of his own 
devising in which to put these cuttings; and 
twenty years hence, when everybody is saying that 
everybody saw through the joke at once, he will 
reprint his scrap-book and make up another 
funny essay. 

The only serious aspect of the matter is in that 
curious distrust of our public schools on the part 
of editors and clergymen which is so in contrast 
with the experience of those who work in those 
schools. Our schools, such as they are, are the 
product of the American people; they were not 
created by any arbitrary ruler or any council of 
doctrinaires ; they are the gradual evolution of a 
popular demand. If their result was only to cre- 
ate wits or fools, we should have found it out 
long ago; for their success or failure is actively 
discussed in every town meeting or district meet- 
ing throughout the land. They are not mainly 
supported by endowments, but every dollar that 
they cost has to run the gauntlet of a publie dis- 
cussion in some form, held among a race as thor- 
oughly practical and as little sentimental as can 
easily be found. The popular education given to 
its children by such a race, and paid for out of 
its own pocket, may have its defects; but those 
defects will not lie in the want of common-sense 
—rather in the excess of it. Put the most su- 
percilious reformer upon a school committee, and 
he soon finds that our whole school system is, 
after all, wonderfully well adjusted to an intelli- 
gent public demand. Such a school system will 
often leave the private schools to originate im- 
portant improvements, because private schools 
are more elastic, deal with smaller numbers, and 
run less risk in case of failure. Just so the rich 
amateur farmer renders a great service very 
often by trying some agricultural experiment 
which those who make a living off their farms 
cannot afford to try. 

But, after all, the real agricultural work of the 
land, on a large scale, is done by those who have 
to farm in earnest, and so the real education of 
the American people is being given in the public 
schools. Children learn there, on the whole, the 
qualities that are most important—obedience, 
order, punctuality, method, the habit of doing a 
certain thing at a certain time, of applying their 
minds promptly and definitely without waiting 
for moods. In all these things the public schools 
far excel the private, as a rule, so that pupils 
going from the private schools have commonly 
to learn such habits over again. For children 
without especial genius—which means the great 
mass of children—these habits are essential; 
and for children who happen to have genius they 
are, at least up to a certain point, inestimable. 
Genius often brings with it the habit of negiect- 
ing rule and method, and suffers life-long if that 
practice prevail. To sneer at rule and method is 
easy and tempting, just as it was easy, in the army, 
to sneer at red tape. There were occasions, no 
doubt, where it was needful to disregard red tape 
utterly; but any ‘soldier might pray to be deliv- 
ered from a commander who disregarded it all 
the time. So it is eminently desirable that our 
publie schools should continue to stand mainly, 
as they do now, for system and order. When we 
consider the length and repetition of a school 
course —that a child during a city grammar 
school course, for instance, as lately estimated 
by a teacher, recites about a thousand lessons in 
arithmetic, reads about seven hundred times, and 
spells more than six hundred times—it is easy 
to say that it is a mere mechanical routine. But 
when we count up how many times we dress and 
undress ourselves during a similar period, or how 
inany times we sit down at table, we see that the 
basis of life itself is a routine. There is really no 
way of getting rid of such wearisome repetitions, 
unless we imitate that French nobleman in the 
story who killed himself because he grew so 
weary of being shaved. a. We aes 








NEW FASHIONS AT DINNER. 


HE latest novelty at dinners has been the 
beautiful feather flowers made so exactly in 
imitation of the real article that it seemed impos- 
sible that they could be imitations, These flow- 
ers are made of feathers, carefully tinted by the 
hands of the artist, and the fuchsias are espe- 
cially beautiful. 

The history of one’s dinners is often the most 
picturesque of journals, for if a dinner is a suc- 
cess, it is society at high-water mark; if it is a 
failure, we can write in our journals, as did old 
Madame Mohl, “ Mrs. Brown was grumpy; we'll 
not invite her again,” or other personal details. 
But a successful dinner is the best thing which 
the world can do in the pursuit of pleasure. It 
is the apotheosis of the present, and the present 
moment is all that we can call our own. Soa 
feather flower, at once delicate and fragile, last- 
ing and pretty, is a very neat addition to a din- 
ner. These dainty things are tied with a ribbon, 
and fastened to the highly ornamental dinner card 
or menu, 

A dinner should appeal to every one of the 
senses—real flowers to look at and inhale, fea- 
ther flowers to take away, exquisite dishes to 
please the palate, music in the near distance not 
too loud, a room not too warm (American rooms 
are often fearfully hot), everybody in holiday at- 
tire, in excellent talking condition, Then come 
“the quips and quirks of excited fancy,” the at- 
trition of wit; and there should be a dinner card 
full of the most potent suggestions to start off 
the dull conversationist. 

The newest novelty of the season in dinner 
cards is a parchment doubled over twice, contain- 
ing on one side the menu ; on the other, the po- 
etical quotations or ingevious conundrums or the 
suggestions which may make conversation. These 
cards are often painted by home artists, and have 
musical notations, flowers and birds and heads of 
animals—all sorts of pretty little fancies; with 
the knot of ribbon and the feather flowers they 
add very much to the decoration of the table. 

Roses, the magnificent new roses, are the fa- 
vorite decoration for this Easter-tide. They are 
put in great bowls, as if they came in from a 
June garden. It is luxury’s lust most fragrant 
craze. 

Does any one remember in an old novel this 
description of a dinner? “ It was simple, consist- 
ing of salmon, lamb, and chickens; cutlets, with 
eurly pease and asparagus ; a little light Sauterne, 
which his Reverence recommended in preference 
to sherry, as leaving the palate clean for the port, 
accompanied the meal. There was also cham- 
pagnue, which he said was a wine as ‘catholic as 
the Athanasian Creed,’ inasmuch as it goes as 
well with a simple luncheon of cold chicken as 
with the most elaborate dinner. After dinner, 
solely in deference to the uncorrupted digestion 
of youth, he ordered strawberries.” It is not 
the right time to eat strawberries, however ; their 
proper place is after breakfast. 

But although that dinner sounds very good as 
we read of it, how inferior in luxury to a dinner 
lately given in New York! 

Clams, 
Potages: 
Consommé souverain. Bisque de bomard. 
Hors-d'euvres: 
Timbules a la Parisienne. 
Relevés : 
Filets de bass aux éperians 4 la Dauphine. 
Concombres. 
Selle d’agneau 4 la Valvandi. 
Entrées: 

Ailes de volaille 4 la Lucullus. Petites pois au beurre. 
Terrapéne & la Neuberg. Asperges en branche. 
Sorbet Béatrice. 

Rati: 

Bécassines anglaises au cresson. 

Froid: 

Aspic de foie gras. Salade. 

Entremets sucrés : 

Poires & la Ferriére. Glaces. Puanier de mousserons. 
Fraises. Petits fours. 

Caté, 

The ornamental little menu was printed on pink 
satin, with the guest’s name in gold letters, The 
ornaments of the table, splendid Sévres vases, 
and a gold and silver centre piece of grapes in 
vine aud bunches, which had once adorned the 
table of a Russian prince. The glass presented 
an infinite variety, one set of glasses being en- 
graved with monogram, another with mottoes, as, 
“May your shadow never be less!” “ The ladies 
—God bless them!—may they ever share our 
joys and sorrows!” The flowers were, as we have 
said, bowls of splendid roses, Could Lucullus 
have done better? Then the wines! But let us 
see what an old novel says about wines: * ‘This,’ 
said Mr. Boughton, ‘is a bottle of 1820, It is 
generous still, this wine.’ He poured out a glass, 
and held it up to the light. ‘ Mark the color; re- 
fresh yourself with this bouquet ; taste the noble 
wine.’ He suited the action to the recommenda- 
tion. ‘What a combination of delight for all the 
senses at once! Nature never raised a sweeter 
color, a more divine fragrance.’” However, la- 
dies in America drink very little wine. All that 
is poured out for them is wasted or becomes the 
perquisite of the waiter. So the raptures of the 
English diner-out over his old port are not appli- 

cable to an American banquet. 

The dinners and ladies’ lunches of the season 
have become uncommonly splendid. With Easter 
comes in the Easter-egg and the vellow narcissus, 
the dinners of “one color” and the lilies—the 
beautiful Easter lilies. 

But how few know how to cultivate the senses ! 
These flowers we have had all winter, and straw- 
berries are now also a winter fruit, and there is 
no such thing any longer as “ fruit coming in its 
season.” It deprives our luxury of its best point 
—that we no longer have the surprise of green 
pease and fresh asparagus in the spring. If we 





anticipate the season now, what therefore will 
be the pleasures of the year 1897 ? 
can we do? 

At a lady’s luncheon the menu was printed on 
parchment, lined with pink crape, ornawented 


What more 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 








with long streamers of peach-blow ribbon and 
feather flowers of pale pinks. The menz, dotted 
all over with gold bees in high relief, was as 
follows : 
Oysters. 
Bouillon en tasses, 
Cotdlettes d’écrevisse. 
Concombres. 
Vol-au-vent de champignons frais, 
Poulet aux truffes, et a la créme. 
Asperges en branches, Hollandaise. 
Mousse au Rhum, 
Philadelphia terrapin. 
Croquettes of hominy. 
Bécassines roties. 
Salade de tomate et laitue. 
Glaces fantasies. 
Omelette soufflée. 
Fraises. 
Gateaux. Marrons glacés, 
Almonds. 
Bonbons. Wafers. 
Café. Chocolat, 
March 10, 1887. 


“Ah!” as Mr. Squeers said, smacking his lips 
—‘‘here’s richness!” The perfume of orange 
blossoms and lilies-of-the-valley filled the room. 
The centre piece was of orchids. 

The favors at a recent fashionable lunch were 
beautiful sachets of half-handkerchiefs of Chi- 
nese silk in all the delicate shades of pink, pale 
green, ivory, lilac, and mauve, tied up like little 
bundles with exquisite bunches of artificial flow- 
ers, ribbons, etc., and with pretty groups of flowers 
painted on the corners. These are too exquisite 
to be used for anything but the trousseau of a 
bride or the layette of a much-prized infant. 

In fact, life in New York is getting too good 
for “human nature’s daily food.” 
which is Pompeiian. 
cede an earthquake ! 

“Music to play in the pauses” is not forgot- 
ten. Atone breakfast the Mandolin Club played 
the soft dreamy Neapolitan airs, or the wilder 
dances of the sailors on the sea-shore. The 
banjo followed these. Then came in the Tyr- 
olese singers, in full dress, from the mountains, 
singing the wild Jode/, Then the Hungarian 
Band, playing the gypsy music. So field and 
fen, mountain and plain, stream and sea, valley 
and far-off Italian shore, all contributed to the 
pleasure of the sated senses. And in the midst 
of all we read of a shipwreck, and poor emigrants 
struggling for a few crusts of dry bread. 

God help the poor! God have mercy on all 
prisoners and captives! They who in this world 
replete with fashion, comfort, and luxury, remem- 
ber the poor, to them these dinners and break- 
fasts will do no harm. Let us all be true to the 
charity of books and flowers, We will take some 
of these flowers, before they are faded, to yonder 
hospital. We will think of the little nervous 
seamstress or the pale school-mistress. 

Indeed, there is more wisdom in the ordering 
of prosperity than philosophers have discerned, 
more lore than ajl the poets have dreamed of. 
We can read within the secret foldings of a din- 
ner card of many a heartache relieved. 


It is a luxury 
Heaven forefend that it pre- 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
BLOUSES, LACE DRESSES, WOOL GOWNS, ETC. 


LOUSE-WAISTS with belts all around, and 
basques with blouse fronts and girdles, are 
favorite bodices for imported dresses of light fab- 
ries, such as lace, gauze, canvas, crépeline, India 
silks, and the pretty old-fashioned lawns that are 
revived by the leading French modistes. Full 
soft draping over the shoulders and bust is a fea- 
ture of these waists,and for this reason many have 
bias fronts, especially for striped or plaid materi- 
als; and some are lapped in surplice shape from 
right to left. The shirring about the neck may be 
in very fine close rows, or the threads may be sep- 
arated by small puffs between. Full sleeves are 
in keeping with these full waists, and may be the 
mutton-leg sleeve with deep cuff and soft puff 
above, or else the outside pushed up in puffs to 
the top, or perhaps the fulness is equal at arm- 
hole and wrist, with merely a wristband for fin- 
ishing; most of them, however, are made over a 
lining fitted to the arm, and we may add that the 
sleeves with a series of puffs around the arm, 
such as English esthetes wear, do not find favor 
with the French designers. The back of basques 
is gradually becoming much longer, and may be 
plain, or shirred, or cut with bias forms; the fig- 
ures of brocades or stripes must be considered 
and matched well. The blouse-basques are a 
compromise between plain and full waists that 
are found very generally becoming, and are seen 
on both simple and rich dresses. Their blouse 
front reaches only to the waist line, and is finish- 
ed there by being buttoned over a vest, or held 
by a wide soft girdle, or else by a pointed ribbon 
girdle, sometimes doubled in two points, folded 
in shape, and finished with loops and hanging 
ends directly in front. Belts of gilt galloon or 
of silver and richly beaded belts are also much 
used, with dog-collar and wristbands to match. 
To give details of such a dress, an excellent 
model is of Suéde-colored canvas with white wool 
fans, gilt galloon belt, and long scarf for a man- 
tle. The round belted blouse-waist is made over 
a silk lining, fitted with darts and side forms, and 
well whaleboned, The canvas outside then shows 
no seams but those under the arms, being shirred 
in rows around the neck, and gathered at the 
waist line, where it passes under the gilt belt. 
The fronts of the lining are faced with white 
serge and closely buttoned up, serving as a nar- 
row white vest, showing under the blouse fronts, 
which do not meet, and are finished down each 
edge with a ruffle of the canvas laid over a ruf- 
fle of the serge; these frills have selvages—not 
hems—are laid smoothly together, and are two 
inches wide on the bust, graduating to nothing at 
the throat and waist line; similar ruffles are 
around the armholes, the sleeves being plain 
there, and shirred to a velvet band at the wrists. 
High standing velvet collar; white gros grain rib- 








bon doubled to show both edges is inside this 
collar, and has a large white bow outside on the 
left. The skirt has fan pleatings of white wool 
barred with Suéde-color inserted at intervals, and 
a very short apron over-skirt falling in two points 
behind, on which velvet ribbon is set, and along 
under this ribbon is placed white serge with sel- 
vagefinish. The scarf mantle is one long straight 
piece, with deep collar of pleated serge, finished 
with ribbon and white wool edge like that on the 
over-skirt. 

Mohair dresses in gray, dark blue, and Suéde- 
color are made up similarly to the canvas suit 
just noted, and are to serve for morning shop- 
ping and summer travelling dresses. The basque 
with pleated or surplice fronts is also liked for 
these mohair dresses, while still others are made 
in regular tailor fashion, with a postilion basque 
and rows of stitching for trimming. 

A novel idea introduced by Worth is that of 
using Scotch plaid silk under black lace skirts, 
catching up the drapery with black, red, and yel- 
low ribbons folded over each other. These gay 
Scotch colors are seen barred across black moiré 
antique for the skirt, and the basque is then all 
black, being made of black moiré in stripes, or 
else of bands of moiré separated by wide in- 
sertions of lace. With other dresses that have 
entire skirts of black lace or of satin-striped 
black gauze, curved in many festoons and edged 
with lace flounces, the basque will sometimes 
have a vest of the richest brocade, with cream 
ground strewn with rose, blue, and green figures, 
usually flowers and foliage, and sometimes in 
stripes. A belt, dog-collar, and wristbands of 
gilt galloon trim the corsages of other black lace 
dresses, made with the blouse corsage or with 
a basque that has a bias surplice front lapped to 
the left side of the waist. These gilt parements 
are a feature of many of the new art dresses of 
wool, of lace, and of soft silk. Rows of pointed 
crystal drops are also used on black dresses made 
of the new double grenadines that are now woven 
to represent a transparent fabric over silk, the 
two stuffs being held together by woven dots, 
almonds, or large ball figures, 

The newest black lace materials come made of 
stripes of velvet alternating with lace insertions, 
either of French lace like Chantilly or of mar- 
quise or else guipure. These have four or five 
stripes of velvet and the same of lace in each 
width of the goods, which is sold by the yard 
like piece lace, and is made up in diagonal stripes 
for the apron and with straight back breadths. 
Some of the bias surplice fronts have these stripes 
crossing from the right shoulder to the left side 
at the waist line, while the back is a basque of 
straight stripes. Pale yellow and ¢illewl or lin- 
den green, absinthe green, are favorite 
shades for the silk over which these black laces 
are used, Point d’esprit net striped with water- 
ed ribbon is another fabric for over-dresses, and 
is also much used for fine knife-pleatings on 
gauze or silk muslin dresses. The basques with 
lounger back, bias blouse front with gilt belt, and 
mutton-leg sleeves are very stylish tor these fa- 
vorite black gowns. The mutton-leg sleeves have 
stripes around the deep cuff which reaches near- 
ly to the elbow, and the full puff from the arm- 
hole down is made over a silk lining shaped to 
fit the arm. 

Novel combinations are of white sheer wool 
with India silks of bright cherry red, golden 
brown, or absinthe green ground marked with 
large half-circles of white. The silk is used for 
the blouse-basque, while the pleated skirt and 
the apron over-skirt of the white wool are bor- 
dered all around with the India silk taken length- 
wise and in bands nearly half a yard deep. 

An art dress made by Worth is of the new 
soft sheer wool called crépeline of a pale violet 
shade, with dark leaf green ribbon girdle, and 
old lace in Venetian designs laid on as a wide 
collar, and on the deep cuffs of the mutton-leg 
sleeves, The surplice bias corsage has a blouse 
back, but the green girdle is confined to the 
front and forms two points. The skirt, made 
without bustle or steels, is laid in very fine pleats 
like the accordion-pleated skirts, and the drapery 
is a short apron with two pointed wings behind. 
Gainsborough hats are to be worn with these art 
dresses, made of fine dark straw, with the brim 
faced with gold net or gold lace in which are 
many spangles, and the outside trimming of 
black or écru lace draped all around the crown, 
and forming a fan or chow on one side. 

Lawns, percale, and coutille or jean, as thick 
almost as piqué, are the cotton fabrics most used 
by French dress-makers. The lawns are the cool 
pretty muslins beloved of a past generation, and 
are made up with blouse-waists and much-fes- 
tooned over-skirts with wide Valenciennes edg- 
ing them, and bridles and bows of gros grain 
ribbon in the soft new shades that are really 
old—dull rose, violet, pea green, and the carna- 
tion pink that has purple tinges. White coutille 
with red lines is made up with fans and a sash 
drapery of red surah; the edges of the coutille 
are pinked, and plain red jean is also pinked 
and alternated with the striped fabric. 

Embroidered muslins in stripes of open pat- 
terns are much used for skirts and for corsages 
with narrow ribbons run through the holes, while 
their drapery is a scarf over-skirt or sash made 
of a width of surah in plain color or in Scotch 
plaids. The narrow ribbons are plain or plaid to 
match the drapery. Some gay afternoon dresses 
for the sea-side or for watering-places are made 
of red twilled silk with éeru embroidered stripes 
on the corsage, and knotted scarf ends of the silk 
on the side of the skirt ; indeed, bright red plays 
an unusual part in the new importations, and is 
seen in silks, in pereales, and in many soft wool 
goods smoothly woven like the muslin-de-laine 
of longago. The new summer Bengalines in Pom- 
padour designs are made up over the skirts just 
noted of embroidered muslins with narrow rib- 
bons running down them, and ending near the 
foot in a rosette or a bow with loops and ends. 
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Short paniers on the hips, with butterfly-wing | 
drapery at the back in two points, are seen on 
such dresses. Other Bengalines in double stripes, 
as in two shades of violet or of heliotrope, are 
made with long soft drapery that covers the en- 
tire foundation skirt, and there are bands or 
twists of velvet in stripes down the sides, and 
choux of velvet for holding the drapery. Sheer 
canvas with velvet stripes in Pompadour colors 
makes pretty and youthful dresses for summer 
afternoons at the watering-places. 

Old-fashioned barége, a sheer wool fabric, is 
again revived, and there are many dresses of wool 
batiste in pale blue, green, or old rose shades 
made up over silk, and trimmed with Fedora lace 
and bows of moiré ribbon. 

Black silk stockings and those of the fine Sea 
Island cotton known as Irish Balbriggans will 
remain the fashionable choice for general wear 
with summer toilettes for morning, afternoon, 
and evening alike. There are also colored silk 
and Balbriggan hose imported in shades to match 
evening dresses, such as old-rose, china blue, 
pearl, and cream colors; these come quite plain, 
with clocks on the sides, or else they have em- 
broidery or a brocaded design, with the figures 
so sunken in the fabric that the surface is quite 
smooth and will not fray easily. There are also 
new dark silk stockings to match costumes of ab- | 
sinthe or bronze green, heliotrope, rosewood, ete. 

Ribbed silk underwear grows in favor, and is 
found now in vests and union suits of various 
kinds. There are vests with V neck and no 
sleeves, to wear with corsages of similar shape, 
square necks, and round low necks, also high 
necks without sleeves, with half-sleeves, or with 
long sleeves. A lace edge woven in the silk and 
drawn ap by silk lacing strings is the pretty fin- 
ish. These are costly, but are durable and com- 
fortable; gauze merino garments of the same 
kind are preferred by those who can wear wool 
next the flesh in the summer, and these cost less 
than half as much as vests of silk. There are 
also jersey-fitted vests of fine French cashmere 
now made to fit the figure without a wrinkle, as 
they have darts woven in, and button down the 
entire front; these are sometimes used as cor- 
set covers. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
Donovan; Miss Swirzer; and Messrs. ARNOLD, 
ConstaBce, & Co.; James McCreery & Co. , Lorp 
& Taytor; and Stern Broruers. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue Hon. HANNIBAL HAMLIN still walks miles 





daily in all weathers, fishes with angle-worms, 
smokes a pipe, dances in the ball-room, and is a 
general favorite with old and young, men and 
women, at Bangor. 

—Madame Furscu-Maptr delights to listen to 
girls who call upon her for advice as to the 
training of their voices, and the best methods of 
success on the operatic stage. ‘ Llove my art,” 
she says, ‘Sand am glad to help others all I can.” 

—NELLIE has long been a favorite name at the 
White House, because of Neiite GRANT, NELLIE 
GARFIELD, and NELLIE ARTHUR. 

—Lieutenant Henn, of the Galatea, has return- 
ed from Florida with two live alligators and a 
live’coon. He predicts that the Mayflower will 
beat the new Scotch yacht Thistle ‘‘ with all 
ease.’’ 

—The Rev. W. 8. Ratnsrorp, of St. George’s 
Church, is an earnest advocate of the free pew 
system. As an example of its success he quotes 
the case of his own Sunday-school, where there 
are scarcely any rich children, but where more 
than $1000 a year is contributed to the cause of 
missions. He notes also that the 890 communi- 
eants of the free Church of the Holy Communion 
gave $55,690 last year to Church work, only 
$12,000 of which was spent on their own church. 
Mrs. JOHN TYLER, Once a bride of the White 

House, has been calling on Mrs. CLEVELAND, 
and reciting some sparkling reminiscences of 
her early married life as the wife of a President. 
She has five children and a beautiful young 
granddaughter. Her home is in Virginia, on 
the James River, and she retains much of the 
beauty of her youth. 

—Ex-Secretary DANIEL MANNING is comfort- 
ably settled at Bournemouth, England, with his 
wife and daughter and his negro servant FRED. 
His health still continues precarious. 

—The charities of fashionable society were 
never sO many as at present. A number of well- 
known ladies at whose houses an amateur violin 
player, Mr. MicHaeL BANNER, has recently been 
heard have organized a complimentary concert, 
out of the proceeds of which he will be enabled 
to go to Europe to study his art. 

—A handsome Hindoo scholar, of high rank 
in‘bis native land, Monint M. CHatrTerdt, told 
the Nineteenth Century Club, in an address on 
theosophy, that men are all brothers in their 
worship of truth, and that religion is the impal- 
pable, supersensuous police of morals. 

+The wife of a member of Congress objects 

,#0 being introduced at social gatherings as Mrs. 
Representative SmirH. But it is very common 
in Washington to hear such introductions, in 
company with ‘‘ Mrs. Senator A.,’’ Mrs. Secre- 

,’ and * Mrs. Judge C.” 

—Mr. Joun CiAFLIN, son of Mr. BercHer’s 
tried and loyal friend Horace B. CLAPFLIN, has 
contributed $1000 toward a monument iu Brook- 
lyn to the great preacher. 

—MILEs STANDISH, the martial old Puritan, 
is now supposed to have been buried in the 
churech-yard of South Duxbury, Massachusetts. 









His will directed that he be laid “tas near as 
conveniently may bee to iny two dear daughters, 
Dora STANDISH, my daughter, and Mary STAN- 
DISH, my daughter-in-law.”’ 

—Dr. Wiii1aAm A. HamMonpD admits that doc- 
tors sometimes kill patients, and thinks that to 
lessen the number of such mistakes post-gradu- 
ate studies are essential. 

—The Easter sale at the rooms of the Decora- 
tive Art Society is a fresh and encouraging indi- 
cation of the prosperity of an institution found- 
ed for the purpose of providing for gentlewomen 
an opportunity for the sale of the artistic work 
of their hands. Mrs. RicHarp M. Hunt, wife 
of the eminent architect, is now the president 
of the society; and on the Board of Managers 
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is Mrs. Brayton Ives, whose husband owns 
more than seventy specimens of first editions 
of English, Greek, and Roman classics, worth 
not less than $1000 a volume. 

—Mr, Auaustin DALy will soon give a special 
matiné performance of The Taming of the Shrew 
in aid of the Asylum for Orphan Italian Chil- 
dren, under the patronage of Mrs. Vincenzo 
Borta, Mrs. De Navarro, Madame D1 Cesnota, 
Mrs. C. P. HUNTINGTON, and others. The Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children has 
done much philanthropic work in a similar 
direction. 

—President Smiru, of the Stock Exchange, 
said of the late Wintniam R. Travers: ‘He 
was respected, honored, and loved by all men. 
He was an upright man, aman of integrity, with 
a high sense of honor and an unblemished char- 
acter. His name and fume and memory among 
his associates will long endure.”’ 

—Dr. Wittiam H. Draper remembers the 
time when the proposition that women should 
become doctors exci abhorrence, but “as 
soon as separate medical schools for women 
were established the tirst difficulty was over- 
come, and the special fitness of women to prac- 
tise medicine was recognized.’’ In the treat- 
ment of children he thought that women par- 
ticularly excelled. 

—Mr. MorGan, nephew of the 

Prec 













late Governor 















E. D. MorGan, has paid $2500 for “the hand- 
somest team of bays in the State of Maine.” 
—Sergeant Weston, of the Second United 


States Cavalry, was badly injured recently in a 
polo game at the Presidio, near San Francisco. 
He and Sergeant Davis, the swordsman, started 
for a ball, when their horses came in collision, 
and both and riders went dows. The 
horse of Sergeant Weston rolled on him, but 
fortunately no bones were broken. 

—Latut BaBa, a liberal Japanese of education 
and rank, who has been exiled for political of- 
fences, has been addressing audiences upon re- 
ligion and political life in his own country. Mr, 
BaBa is unusually ready in speech, and his appear- 
ance in the robes of his order is most striking. 

—The Emperor of Japan has been making a 
tour of the chief cities of his kingdom. At 
Osaka the authorities presented him with a 
handsomely engrossed copy of a census of the 
inhabitants of the city, one of its interesting 
features being that out of 318,000 people 718 
were over eighty years of age. 

—Mrs. Mackey, wife of the Nevada mining 
millionaire, will soon leave Paris to make her 
home in San Francisco. She will oceupy the 
palatial mansion of Mr. CHARLES CROCKER on 
Nob Hill, and will give a series of unsurpassed 
entertainments. 

—There seems to be no end to the ingenuity 
of the Japanese in adopting Western institu- 
tions. Their latest scheme is a ‘“‘ Society for the 
Promotion of Acumen,” the object of which, as 
given by a native paper, is ‘‘to cultivate quick 
perception in its members, which is a very neces- 
sary qualification for those seeking honor or 
riches.’’ It has met with support from novel- 
ists, politicians, editors, professional story-tell- 
ers, and tradesmen, 

—Professor GnorGE Davipson, of San Fran- 
cisco, has been connected with the United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey for forty-two years, 
In 1850 he was sent to the Pacific coast to take 
charge of an astronomical and triangulation 
party, and he has made his head-quarters there 
He presented the report on Alaska 
which finally led to the purchase of the Terri- 
tory. 

—Mr. ALEXANDER E. Puitrppecs, the Russian 
member of the Alaska Commercial Company, in 
whose name is held a lease of the Behring and 
Copper fur-seal islands, stopped a few days in 
San Francisco on his way to St. Petersburg. The 
eatch of seals this year has been greater than ever 
before, yet so large is the demand, especially in 
France, that the price has risen lately twenty per 
cent. 

—Ex-Consul-General Denny last year received 
the appointment of Foreign Adviser to the King 
of Corea, at the salary of $10,000 a year. He re- 
cently found his position so disagreeable, owing 
to the intrigues of the Chinese Minister to Corea, 
that he went.to Tien-Tsin and had an interview 
with the Viceroy Li. According to the latest 
reports, he was soon to leave for Seoul, while the 
intriguing Minister will probably lose his head. 

—The young King of Anam, who was recently 
placed on the throne by General Courcy, is 
called by the anti-foreign party the ‘* Valet of 
the French.’? He has departed from the cus- 
toms of his country by showing himself to the 
people, and M, Paut Bert organized a royal 
procession through the northern districts of 
Anam, with the result that many of the disaf- 
fected were won over. 

—The Japanese Minister and Prince KamMaTsv 
were greatly interested by their recent visit to 
West Point. They should have seen the cadets 
ata ball. 

—Colonel Josern M. Bennett, of Philadel- 
phia, has given in various forms $200,000 to the 
Methodist Chureh. He is not a Methodist, but 
his mother was, and her dying request to him 
was to do some service to the Church with his 
wealth. 

—Mr. James V. COLEMAN recently returned to 
San Francisco, after a year in Europe. He was 
one of the chief heirs of the mining millionare 
W. 8S. O’Brien, and he was building a fine resi- 
dence on Washington Street, overlooking the 
Golden Gate, when his young wife accidentally 
killed herself with a pistol. He sought forget- 
fulness in travel, and the house still remains un- 
tenanted. 

—Miss CATHERINE LORILLARD WoLFre, who 
died recently in New York city, will long be re- 
membered for her enormous benefactions, which 
are said to have exceeded the aggregate of 
$4,000,000. When upon the death of her father, 
fifteen years ago, Miss WoLFe found herself the 

ossessor ofa princely fortune, she devoted her- 
self to the gratificution of her generous impulses, 
for to her giving seemed the highest pleasure. 
Her charities were chiefly bestowed upon the 
educational and mission work of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. She also founded a News- 
boys’ Lodging-house, contributed largely to va- 
rious scientific expeditions, made a substantial 
and valuable donation to the Museum of Natural 
History, and gave liberally and constantly to va- 
rious hospitals and charitable institutions. Miss 
WoLFE has left her private collection of paint- 
ings to the Metropolitan Museum of Art. It in- 
cludes works by JuLes Bréton, GEROME, MEIS- 
SONIER, Rosa BoNHEUR, and many other famous 
artists, and is said to have cost over $500,000, 
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Borders in Cross Stitch Embroidery. 
See illustrations on page 309. 


THESE narrow borders are worked in cross stitch in two cobors 


with either French working thread or washing silk. A strip of 
serlin canvas is basted on the material to aid in placing the 


stitches evenly, and thus facilitate the work ; the canvas is drawn 


out thread by thread when the work is completed. 





Spring Novelties in Needle-Work in London. 
‘J HE London season has set in early, and promises to be excep- 

tionally bright and gay. The excitement of the Queen’s Jubi- 
lee and all the entertainments consequent on its celebration have 
given some hope to the shopkeepers of making up for continuous 
of depression, and every one is putting forth fresh energies 
r novelties to attract the visitors who are expected to fill 
after Easter, when the season proper is supposed to begin. 
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In embroidery and ladies’ fancy-work only a few firms have the 
courage to introduce anything further than that which comes to 
us ready commenced from Germany, and which is more remark- 
able for cheapness than for artistic merit. But where there is 
courage to use national talent and taste in working out really good 
ideas, the result is so far superior to what is known as “ city”—i. ¢., 
imported—work, that even if the price is somewhat higher, it is 
well worth the increased cost to have work which is beautiful and 
in good taste 


Thanks to the improved training in decorative design, which is 
yw within reach of every one, the patterns introduced into our 
lace and printing of all kinds of fabrics are so good 

many cases that really artistic work can be produced by the 
simple decoration of these by hand, while the designs prepared 
expressly for needle-work are often so excellent as to leave little 
to | i One of the establishments where the working out 
of embroidery patterns is originai and tasteful is the unpretending 
little depot of Miss Hill, in Regent Street, whose mother—now 
iead—was for so many years known as an authority on all mat- 
ters connected with ladies’ work. No one would recognize the de- 
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Fig. 1.—Orroman with Emsroiperrp Cover.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For design and description see Supplement, No. VIIL, Fig. 53. 


signs as there worked out as the same which we sometimes find 
“set,” as it is called, by the mere factory hands of the trade. 

One of the most charming novelties of this season is the use 
made of the new silk chenille, which has come back to us in an 
improved form, and which has taken the place of arrasene, for 
some reason never wholly successful. It is made in various sizes 
and without wire, so as to work almost as freely as silk in the 
needle. For flowers with small petals and growing in clusters it 
works most successfully by using it for French knotung. A charm- 
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ing design of gelder-roses, worked upon a gold brown satin, with 
the leaves in half-filled outline filoselle, and the flowers wholly in 
delicately shaded French knots of fine chenille, shows how much 
may be done in this softly tinted material. Heliotrope, violets, 
and numerous other small flowers work equally well in this medi- 
um, and for lighter effects and for grasses, small rayed stars of 
the chenille, closely massed together, give the softness and light- 
ness required perhaps better than anything else could do. 

The thicker gualities, used for couching in combination with silk 
or filoselle, or with gold thread, have also an excellent effect. The 
chenille made in the same manner of worsted in fine artistic colors 
is admirable for working on canvas for cushions, footstools, o1 
church kneelers. It gives the effect of a rich Turkey or Persian 
mat. In some cases the design is all run in with tapestry wool— 
a thick or double crewel—and the chenille is only used in tent 
stitches crossing the wool. When the direction of the stitches is 
varied, and artistically massed after the Persian manner, the effect 
is wonderfully rich and velvety. The finer kinds of chenille in silk 
are also very successfully used in cushion-work—#, e., embroidery 
on canvas. In some cases the design is worked in chenille in plain 
or double tent stitch—that is, taking the chenille either across one 
or two of the interlacing threads of the cauvas—and the ground 
worked in one of the very numerous patterns of grounding, cush- 
ion, or tapestry stitches, which form a flat but very rich-looking 
ground. 

Tapestry or canvas work is distinctly gaining ground in public 
favor for many purposes. The canvas can now be obtained even- 
ly woven and quite soft, very different from the horribly stiffened 
canvas known as “ Penelope,” on which perhaps it would be al- 
most impossible to execute really artistic work. The superior re- 
sistance to wear and tear will always recommend this kind of 
work for kneelers or footstools, and it is quite a mistake to think 
that because the abomination known years ago as Berlin-wool 
work was inartistic, the whole of tapestry or canvas work is to be 
condemned. We are not led to judge very highly of German 
taste from the specimens of what is known as art work which 
come from that country, but with skill to choose a good design, 
and with cultivated taste to select the coloring, no more charming 
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work can be produced than the modern tapestry; nor 1s anything 
else so serviceable. ; 

The working up of lace with silk and chenille is also largely on 
the increase, and when it is done with taste and skill the effects 
produced are very charming. The designs now brought out in 
woven laces are either reproductions of the finest patterns of the 
best days of hand-made lace, or are new ones made by highly 
trained artists, so that it is really unusual now to find a design 
which is not good, or, at all events, there is no difficulty in finding 
satisfactory ones in every shop. 

Following the ancient name of the lace, “ embroidered cut-work” 
is one of this large class of decorative work. The lace itself is 
made in panels or wide insertion borders, is of a fine creamy tone, 
and is generally a copy of some celebrated piece of old lace, bold 
and large in design, and capable of very artistic treatment with 
the needle. On the solid portions enrichments are worked with 
embroidery silk in fancy stitches, 
sometimes almost covering the 
foundation, sometimes merely 
tinting it,if we may be allowed 
the expression, with a delicate 
tracery of open-work. In some 
eases the thick cord which out- 


un excellent and quick way of working is to use rather a thick 
strand of filoselle, and carry it each time from the centre to 
the extremity of the petal and back again, catching it down 
with a small stitch at the outside. ‘his is a wonderfully 
effective method of working forget-me-nots, giving verv much 
greater richness and a more varied treatment than is possible 
by satin stitch, unless it is stuffed. In working these it is 
only necessary to draw the threaded needle out and 
in again as near as possible to the centre line, dr 
loop thus formed to its place by the fastening sti 
of course requires another needle, and should be threaded 
with very fine silk. 

A baby’s blanket or coverlet of white flannel, with a design in 


appliqué of blue flannel, and with the child’s name thus em 
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lines the design and represents the GIRL. 

ancient button-holing of hand- IMHE literary girl is per- 
work is utilized, and a cord or I aise the wcek ineel 
couched line of some color is car- ferable of all femininity. 
ried round just inside it. The Shia has: 1 may be. hade 


“brides” which connect the por- 


story or a poem accepte 





tions of the design together meg by some magazine, and 
also picked out with silk; and Pati tak tiie chia. toe 
lastly, when all is finished, the , : 
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colored satin or silk, and, ane wore Genny See's 
if need be, edged with vel- 
vet or plush. 
Embroidered lace ap 
pliqué is another form. 
In this case two varieties 
of fancy net are used, one 
laid over the other, and al 
ternately cut away, as the 
fancy of the worker di- 
rects. Both laces are 
worked up with silk or 
with chenille, and the ef 
fect is extremely rich. 
There is, however, much 
more skill required anc 
a greater expenditure of 
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to her, so to speak, al 
though really thinking her 
efforts poor trash, and not 
at all equal to articles of 
their own, which the edit 
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enough, as her right, and 
fancies henceforth that she 
is an authority on all liter 
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time necessary than in the 
eut-work, which is ready 
to hand 

The so-called Greek lace 
is an imitation of the 
hand-made guipure in very 
coarse thread. It becomes 
extremely effective when 
worked up with tapestry 
wool, and brightened in 
the high lights with silk, 
or with a little gold thread 
or tinsel introduced, The 
very coarseness of the lace 
makes it work uptoagreat 
depth, and it is most suit- 
able for borders to be seen 
at a distance. 

In embroidery proper 
some excellent effects are 
produced by couchings of 
thick filoselle lightly 
stitched down, so as to 
give a beaded appearance, 
on Zulu cloth or any other 
ground, A Japanesque 
design of detached con- 
ventional wheel - shaped 
figures was most happily 
worked in this way, the 
rays of stars being exe- 
euted in conchings spread- 
ing out from the centre, 
alternating with ordinary 
satin or other embroidery 
stitches. It has the ad- 
vantage of “going,” as it 
is called, very quickly, pro- 
ducing an excellent effect 
witha comparatively small 
expenditure of labor. 
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For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 26-41. 
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tle doubt but she will write 
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were already written and 
had take 
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in her mind’s eye, already 
pointed out as the author 
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which Dr. Holmes sat up 
all night to read She 
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heart she privately prefers Oscar Wilde. She 
wears a great many literary airs with her sisters 
and intimates, and professes superiority to the 
demands of society or the question of clothes, and 
affects a sweet disorder in her dress, which is of- 
ten, indeed, ostentatiously out of fashion; and al- 
though she detests shopping, one often finds her 
punishing herself severely as she skips about, 
with an eye for bargains, from one shop to another, 
to match a ribbon. It being her duty to cultivate 
her intellect, she thinks this can be done best by 
reading the books which she understands least, 
and her literary conversation consists in talking 
about Goethe and Fichte and Kant, about Her- 
bert Spencer and Matthew Arnoid, rather than 
about their theories and views, which she has not 
digested or assimilated. She possesses, however, 
a happy knack of making a little knowledge go 
a great way, and unsuspicious people of letters 
often leave her with a vague idea that she really 
is all she pretends to be. 





99 DARK STREET.* 
By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avrnor or “Cowarp Consorencr,” “Lazarus IN 
Lonvon,” “Tur Man Sur Cargp For,” 
“Lirtte Kate Kirsy,” ete., ETO. 


CHAPTER 1V.—{ Continued.) 
RESPONSIBILITY, 


- \ THERE is Dark Street ?” 
“Somewhere in Camberwell, I think 
Noah said; but dashed if I quite remember.” 

“It will be necessary to telegraph to the daugh- 
ters.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Kench, dolefully; and his 
hands went involuntarily into his breeches pock- 
ets again. 

“Tt is too late to-night.” 

“The first thing in the morning. Will you 
see to this, Mr. Lissamer ?” 

“Tf you wish.” 

Mr. Kench jingled a bunch of keys in his 
pocket. 

“ Look here, Mr. Lissamer,” he blurted forth, 
“T may as well give you the straight tip. Things 
are not with me what they seem. I’m up a tree 
—clean stone broke till Easter. I pawned every 
available and pawnable article to meet the gas 
bill—even my gold-mounted eve-glasses; that’s 
why I couldn’t read just now that bit of paper. 
If I begin telegraphing, I telegraph my dinner 
away to-morrow. I would do anything if I could, 
but I can’t.” 

“T’m sorry to hear of your distress. 

“ Oh, it "ll be all right at Easter,” he said, con- 
fidently. ‘“ Everybody knows that; and the com- 
pany sticks by me like trumps till the ghost 
walks again. That poor fellow lying there hasn't 
had a penny out of the business for the last five 
weeks, God knows how he has managed to live! 
But he had faith. He knew I should pay him 
in time; I always did; evervbody knows John 
Kench. He’s thorough. Ask anybody you like 
in the profession—or out of it either—they’ll tell 
you the same tale.” 

“T am sorry,” I began again; “ but—” 

“But it’s no business of yours. Of course 
not,” he said, interrupting me; “I was just go- 
ing to say as much myself.” 

“] was not going to say that.” 

“You have every right, sir. Pray don’t apolo- 
gize,”’ he ran on, in the same voluble way, and I 
began to wonder whether he had had more than 
“four of Scotch” with the late Noah Nash that 
evening. “Men of talent are reduced to this 
pitiful pass more often than the world is aware. 
There is not a finer company than ours in Eng- 
Jand—of its size. It’s a star company; but Brey- 
mouth does not encourage stars. Noah was a 
star in his way, and if he had taken my advice a 
little more often, he would have made more head- 
way. There is not a bad actor in our lot—not 
one—though I say it myself.” 

I thought of Noah Nash's disparaging criticism 
on the gentleman thus blowing vigorously at his 
own trumpet; but I listened respectfully. Some- 
thing was to come of all this flourishing, I thought. 
And it came with his next eloquent outburst. 

“Noah has not a blessed halfpenny left,” Mr. 
Kench said. “He paid your money to his land- 
lady—the old she-wolf down-stairs—this after- 
noon, so we cannot draw upon his exchequer, and 
there’s no one in the company worth five shil- 
lings. So if any Samaritan would look the mat- 
ter up—just till Easter or a little past—it would 
be a real downright act of Christian charity. 
He'd get all his money back from Nash’s girls in 
time—or from me. [I'll be security for them to 
any amount. But I should like money sent to 
Delia if she can’t afford to come without, and I 
want to save this old pal from a workhouse 
funeral. It’s so damaging to the theatre, you 
see; people will talk about it; and it isn’t fair 
to Noah—is it, old man, after all your troubles ?” 

Mr. Kench went to the bedside again, and 
drew down the sheet which covered the come- 
dian’s forehead. It was a dramatic action— 
stagy, if you will—but there was pathos in it. 

“Tam not a rich man—” 

“Enough, sir; enough. I put a hypothetical 
case ; don’t mind me in the least.” 

“Nota rich man,” I repeated ; “ but I will take 
this in hand, and to the best of my power, until 
we hear from Mr. Nash’s daughters.” 

“ Heaven bless you, sir! Poor Nash spoke of 
you this afternoon as a right good sort—the only 
one of a good sort he had discovered in the town, 
he said; and you were nota native, which accounts 
for it. We drank the health of Dr. Lissamer an 
hour or two ago. It was Noah’s last toast, poor 
beggar! He was a wonderful judge of charac- 
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ter, and a man with a most surprising memory. 
He had some knowledge of you through Hya- 
cintha’s case, hadn’t he ?” 

“ Yes, he had.” 

“But I am boring you,” he said, “instead of 
thanking you for all the trouble you are willing 
to take upon yourself, and for an unfortunate 
member of my company. I can but thank you 
again, sir. I am at your service in any details 
that you think I may be able to furnish. My ad- 
dress is the theatre—I sleep there, in fact—and— 
and—if ever I am able to repay you for all your 
kindness, you may rely upon me that I will. 
Good-night, sir.” 

He extended his hand, bowed politely over the 
one I put in his, and then followed me down-stairs 
into the street. 

“Tt has left off raining,” he said, looking up at 
the black sky, “but the wind cuts like a knife. 
Good-night, once more—and thank you.” 

I walked home at a good pace. The streets 
were desolate—not even a Breymouth policeman 
was encountered between Quay Street and the 
Crescent. Mrs. Higginson burst into tears at the 
sight of me. Had she been having four of Scotch 
too? 

“T thought you were waylaid by some of those 
nasty foreign sailors, or had taken the wrong 
turning, and walked off the quay into the water, 
or been seized, or something. Higginson’s been 
round to the theayter, and it’s been all shut up, 
he says, ever so long.” 

“T have been detained.” 

And then I told her the news, at which she 
cried afresh, and preached to me a homily on the 
uncertainty of life, with a casual but lengthy ref- 
erence to her own poor mother, who was taken 
bad in a butcher’s shop while bargaining for a 
chump chop, and turned the butcher’s whole 
“mask of blood,” and who, poor dear, never got 
well again, but lingered on an invalid for seven 
years; but whether mother or butcher suffered 
in this way I was not clear about, while strong- 
ly disinclined to seek further elucidation on the 
subject. 

I got rid of Mrs. Higginson, and sat before my 
fire, thinking of the responsibility I had—a little 
imprudently—taken upon myself, and wondering 
if Mr. Kench had considered me a fool for my 
officiousness. I had certainly gone a great deal 
out of my way to be of service to people I did 
not know; I was going out of my way to spend 
my money; I should feel the drain presently—I 
might be shortly as stone-broke as Mr. Kench. 
Why had I thrust myself forward in this uncalled- 
for manner? It was not that Mr. Kench’s elo- 
quence had carried all before it—he might have 
been in earnest, or he might have been play-act- 
ing; it was that the comedian’s sudden exit from 
life had been a shock to me that I could not re- 
cover from, and which had aroused strange mor- 
bid sensibilities, and made of me a rash, impul- 
sive, improvident man. It might be even that I 
was not quite well yet—that this was one of my 
“foolish fancies,” of which Nan Matherway, my 
house-keeper, would wax eloquent upon at times, 
if I were more than ordinarily eccentric. 

In the morning I was still further convinced 
that I had acted imprudently, but there was not 
the faintest wish to draw back from the promise 
which I had made. People would probably iaugh 
at me. Tracey would roar with laughter, and so 
would Fairfax, my medical representative, my 
deputy, at Newington; but, at all events, I should 
have done some one a good turn. The wild, ro- 
mantic, warm-hearted, unworldly, and unca!cula- 
ting sons of Thespis would not laugh at me though 
—very likely they would understand me better 
than the men of my own set. They allow for 
impulse and emotion. I would be content with 
their good estimation of me, and at all events the 
thing was done, and must be carried on to the 
end. Iwas out before breakfast and despatched 
my telegram to Miss Nash, 99 Dark Street, S.E. 
It was a lengthy telegram, because I was anxious 
to be explicit, and to soften the shock to the 
daughters of the father’s decease, as well as it 
was possible when words were a halfpenny each. 
The telegram cost me four and sevenpence-half- 
penny. 

And half an hour after breakfast a telegraph 
lad asked to see me, and said he had been sent 
by the Breymouth postmaster for “further in- 
structions.” The address I had given was alto- 
gether wrong. No such street as Dark Street, I 
was officially informed, was known in any district 
of South London, or in any part of London prop- 
er—or even improper. 
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CHAPTER V. 
TELEGRAMS. 


Here was a new, if small, item of mystifica- 
tion not readily to be accounted for. Here was 
one of the daughters of the late Noah Nash 
dating her letter calmly from a street that had 
no separate existence upon the map of London. 
What was the reason for it? Was there a joke 
in it, or a double meaning in it? was there a 
motive for keeping the real address of the writer 
for a while from the gentleman who had died 
with a fragment of his daughter’s letter in his 
hand ? 

I sat over my breakfast and tried to think it 
out. Failing in my effort to arrive at any clear 
elucidation of the problem, I gave it up, or rath- 
er set it aside, as a man might do a tiresome 
riddle which he has neither time nor inclination 
to solve just at present. Mr. John Kench would 
solve it for me, or offer a clew, I had not the slight- 
est doubt, until I was on my way to John Kench, 
when the doubts seemed to begin again and to 
press upon me obtrusively with every step I 
made toward Quay Street and Breymouth The- 
atre. 

When I had discovered Mr. Kench he did not 
throw any light upon the matter; he stood and 
scratched his head, and looked down at the uncar- 





peted floor of his manager’s room, to which I had 
found my way up a rickety ladder. 

“No such place as Dark Street, you say! Well, 
I don’t quite make this little game out,” he com- 
mented ; “but we can find the girls easily enough. 
Oh yes.” 

“ By writing to their last address ?” 

“Not that way. I don’t know their last ad- 
dress. Noah was never very communicative about 
his daughters,” he went on; “never let you know 
too much. A pleasant old boy, but secretive, 
and as proud as Lucifer. Had his girls been in 
Queer Street instead of Dark Street—living in 
London under as dark a cloud as we have been 
doing in this infernal Breymouth—Noah would 
have never Jet any one know where they were. 
And that reminds me—he never did let me know, 
friend of the family as Iam too. ‘ They’re get- 
ting on famously,’ he used to say, and that’s all 
one would be able to get out of him, And—” 

* And how do you purpose finding these girls, 
then?” I interrupted, as Mr. Kench’s garrulity 
began to pall upon me. 

“ By telegraphing to the manager of the Royal 
Eastern Theatre—where I know Delia was play- 
ing a fortnight ago—and asking him to com- 
municate with her as to the catastrophe that has 
occurred here.” 

“Yes. That will do—surely,” I said. But I 
said it a little doubtfully. Miss Delia Nash might 
have left the theatre, or had had notfce to quit, 
and gone her way without troubling any one at 
the Royal Eastern with her new address. 

Yes, she had probably left the theatre, for, by 
drifting suddenly to South London, she would 
have only added to her expenses, and put much 
travelling ground between her home and her 
dramatic sphere of action. Still, I telegraphed 
to Acting Manager, Royal Eastern Theatre, Lon- 
don, the following : 

“Tun Cresoent, Breymouth, 

“ Please wire Miss Delia Nash’s address to Ar- 
thur Lissamer, or break news to her. Her father 
has died suddenly here. Answer paid.” 


The answer came back tardily in the after- 
noon, and was what I had feared it might be: 

“ Miss Nash has left the Eastern, Don’t know 
present address.” 

To this I replied: 

“ Please send last address, Answer paid.” 

To which the response came: 

“67 Plaistow Terrace, Stepney, E.” 

I telegraphed to present owner of 67 Plaistow 
Terrace my request for information as to the 
whereabouts of the Misses Nash, lately lodging or 
residing there. Answer paid. 

The reply came through the Post-office author- 
ities : 

“ House empty.” 

I felt excited now, and on the war-path. Six- 
pences and shillings were flying away with won- 
drous rapidity, but the riddle should be solved in 
some way,I was determined. The daughters of 
Noah Nash could not have evaporated into thin 
air. They had an individuality; they were not 
as immaterial as Dark Street. 

I telegraphed to my deputy Fairfax; I begged 
him, as soon as possible after the receipt of my 
message, and supposing no highly important case 
was on hand in Newington Butts, to ascertain the 
present address of a Miss Delia Nash who was 
performing last week at the Royal Eastern Thea- 
tre, and who a few days ago was living at 67 
Plaistow Terrace, Stepney. ‘ Her father has died 
suddenly,” I added once more, by way of enlist- 
ing his interest, although I had no doubt of that 
in dear old George, slaving hard for me whilst I 
lay in the lap of indolence at Breymouth, a use- 
less clog upon society, a drone doing no work, 
and with but little inclination for work either. 
A syncopated loafer! It was another expensive 
telegram; but I was going on now regardless of 
expense, Another flight of shillings and six- 
pences, like carrier-pigeons, bound Londonward. 
At all events, I had found something to do—my 
syncope was at an end for all time, although I 
was not aware of that fact immediately. 

Fairfax was very brief in his reply—in fact, all 
the replies I had received were painfully brief. 

“ All vight. Off at once.” 

After that I thought Ishould have the patience 
to wait. I felt that the case was in good hands, 
I knew George’ Fairfax was persevering, fond 
of adventure, warm-hearted, hard-headed, clear- 
sighted, obstinate: just the man to ferret out 
a little mystery like this. Why, he might find 
it all out before eight o’clock that very even- 
ing, and send me another telegram to relieve me 
from suspense, foreseeing, perhaps, that I should 
be fidgety in the matter, and might be all the 
better for the latest news—that he had discover- 
ed Noah Nash’s daughters, probably. And one 
more telegram actually came to hand that night 
from him, just as I had fancied that it would ; one 
more little item of sensation, perhaps, if I looked 
at it with George Fairfax’s eyes: 

“ Be very much on your guard, A shady lot. 
Will write to-night.” 

And this was the last message by the wires 
for that day. 


OO 


CHAPTER VI. 
FAIRFAX’S LETTER. 

In the morning came a letter from George 
Fairfax. I had not expected his information by 
the early morning’s post, but here it was to hand. 
Persevering and quick-witted Fairfax had walked 
to the London terminus, taken advantage of the 
new postal rules, and dropped his letter into the 
special receptacle for the night mails down. 
And so here at my breakfast table was his red- 
hot epistle : 


“ Rauway Corrge-novse, March 10, 18—. 

“ My pear OLp visionary Pat,—I am glad you 
telegraphed to me, because I am sure you have 
got into one of your usual delightful scrapes, 
which turn up when you are left long to yourself. 





Mrs. Matherway says you are not fit to be trusted 
ina land flowing with gall and wormwood and gen- 
eral malevolence ; that you want looking after as 
much as ever you did; and that the sooner you 
are back in Newington Butts the better. What 
on earth, and why on earth, are you worrying 
your small fiddle-strings about the death of a 
poor old impecunious and probably unprincipled 
strolling player? What is it to you, old man? 
Why cannot you keep yourself to yourself ‘ en- 
toirely,’ and, with your brier pipe for company, 
take it easily by the sad sea waves, and collect 
your scattered nerves and senses and ozone all 
together, and come back, the giant refreshed we 
look for, to your legitimate work. I would bet a 
hundred pounds—if I were blessed with such a 
vast and handy heap of coin—to a split pea that 
you have taken upon yourself all the responsi- 
bility of this wretched stroller’s affairs, made 
yourself answerable for all kinds of things and 
persons, in one of your stupid, go-ahead, slap- 
dash, treat-everybody-all-round, confidence tricks, 
for which you are especially famous in the Butts. 
Great heavens! never was such a long list of bad 
debts as I have unearthed in that melancholy 
eash-book which you left me to lick into shape. 
I have been round to every one of the beggars ; 
I have told them you are actually starving for 
want of funds; and only one man has expressed 
a willingness to stump up, as soon as he hears 
from his son, who is doing pretty weil in South 
Australia. And now you are at it down in Brey- 
mouth, where we all thought vou would have 
been safe, with the place all to yourself, and be- 
gun pottering over other people’s affairs, other 
people’s troubles, other people’s dashed, blashed 
nonsense and tomfoolery. Excuse my strong 
language; if it brings you round to a proper 
sense of your short-comings, I shall not regret it. 
I have a reason for it. The Nashs are not worth 
your kind consideration and patronage, my worthy 
knight of the rueful countenance. Sorry fate as 
is the wind-up of the career of the paternal Nash, 
it is not for you to blubber over it, sweet youth. 
Mr. Nash may be not worth blubbering for, and 
is indisputably better out of a rascally world. I 
have learned a lot about Nash and his daughters. 
I found the company at the Royal Eastern prone 
to be communicative after sundry drinks; and 
here is the result of my researches. Old Nash 
ran away from his wife, or his wife ran away from 
old Nash—doubtful which, and not to the pur- 
port of the story: both were bad, deuced bad, 
they say. He has left two daughters—one rath- 
er clever, but a devil of a temper; will have her 
own way, or chuck up her engagement, or hit the 
stage-manager on the nose: and the other an ag- 
gravated edition of the first, with bad legs, or a 
spine gone wrong, or something, and a tile or two 
off, as a neat and tidy finish. Both these charm- 
ing young persons have bolted from Plaistow 
Terrace without paying the rent—or, at all events, 
as the rent is not quite due, have disappeared, 
saith the landlord (snuffy plumber in the next 
street), with all their furniture and the key, for 
which, doubtless, a small black-mail will be levied 
before it is returned to a confiding landlord. 
Some people have these little idiosyncrasies at 
the East End of London; occasionally they turn 
up in the West. Once it has occurred, I fancy, 
Newington Butts way—I saw it in a South Lon- 
don paper myself; and as for merry Islington— 
But I am flippant and frivolous, my grave Prince 
Arthur Lissamer of ours, and by Jupiter Tonans 
there is a reason for this tremendous ebullition 
of spirits, and of that anon, anon, sir. See post- 
script—purely professional—further on for de- 
tails. Don’t stop the flow of ideas now, to turn 
to it; it is hardly worth while. To our moutons 
—moutons noirs—these two little black sheep 
that have cut away with the key, after slipping 
off in the middle of the night with every stick of 
their furniture. There’s a piano, too, that was to 
be paid by instalments, seven years’ hire system, 
and the instrument warranted not to fall to pieces 
before the last instalment was due. That’s aclear 
fraud; for Delia—pretty pastoral patronymic 
Delia !—has signed a bond as long as I am, and 
as tightly drawn up as Shylock’s, not to remove 
the article off the premises, etc., etc., ete., under 
pains and penalties, etc., etc., ete., that the Star 
Chamber would not have imposed in its palmiest 
days of oppression. 

“There! if that true and particular account 
be not soul-harrowing enough to form a ghast- 
ly warning to you to leave these Nashs to them- 
selves, to let them ‘gang their wilfu’ gait,’ pi- 
ano and all, key and all, I don’t know what is. 
I have written you a grave, serious, solemn epis- 
tle, which I hope you will profit by; I have set 
down naught in malice, I have extenuated no- 
thing; I have not discovered where the vanish- 
ing ladies have got to; and you may plank your 
bottom dollar that it will not be their business 
to let any human being find out at present. So 
resume the even tenor of your way, dreamy 
friend of my youth,and let the world go hang. 
And if you were a wise n.an, which you ‘ bean’t,’ 
you'd slide as gracefully away from the responsi- 
bilities incurred in a spasmodic fit of emotional 
blunderheadedness as the Nash girls have slid 
off with the goods which the brokers would have 
bagged next Lady-day. A graceful withdrawal 
from public gaze for a while covers a multitude 
of embarrassments and confuses a multitude of 
persons who are curious-like as to what has be- 
come of you! Try it, ‘One trial will prove the 
fact,’ as the grocers say in the London Road. 
When do you return? Iam in no hurry to give 
up the reins, but I shall be glad to say to your 
hatchet face: ‘Welcome home, old boy! By Jove, 
you are looking well!’ That’s what I and good 
Mrs. Matherway are waiting for with exemplary 
patience. Excuse the brevity of this note. I 
would write at length, but train will be off very 
shortly. 


“ Yours always, GrorGE Fairrax. 


“P.S.—I think old Brownfen the publican— 
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your landlord—is going in for gout. He has it 
regularly and badly, he says, and I fancy he will 
have it first rate this time. If you only had a 
hundred patients like him, and all as regular— 
eh, Hippocrates by the sea? My old aunt’s got 
another attack too, by-the-way, but she will not 
let me attend her. No smell of a fee there ; she 
hates the sight of a Fairfax, you know; and, 
besides, I’m not clever enough. Well, that’s 

true. Good-night.” 


I cannot say that this letter—explicit though 
it was, and significant of much trouble taken on 
my behalf—was wholly satisfactory to me. It 
was wordy and flippant; it was hardly Fairfax’s 
style, unless he was in extraordinary good spir- 
its, and Brownfen’s gout could hardly account 
for that; it too plainly and unpleasantly con- 
vinced me that I had taken too much upon my- 
self, and had dashed, at a venture, at a task 
which I might more wisely have left to those 
more intimately concerned. It implied perhaps 
that I was an ass to go out of my way to show a 
little kindness, a little charity, a little sympathy 
with one of the unfortunates with which the 
world is always overstocked. It brought an ugly 
furrow to my forehead too, as though it had tried 
my temper; it was too much in contrast to my 
own train of thought, which was not light and 
bright just then, which the dead player had help- 
ed to shadow strangely for me. 

Then I re-read the letter, this time more crit- 
ically—read, as it were, between the lines—and 
thought I could hear the beats of Fairfax’s warm 
heart more clearly on a second perusal. He had 
guessed I was excited and worried; he was not 
quite certain that I had not accepted responsi- 
bilities which I had no right to burden myself 
with; there was more than one warning in his 
letter, however jestingly conveyed to me the warn- 
ings might be; there was anxiety, perhaps fear. 
And there was the wish—which he had always 
had—to lighten my load in life, to brighten it by 
his sunny, sanguine nature, in every way that he 
possibly could. Yes, I did hear the beatings of 
my old friend’s heart between the lines which 
he had dashed off in the coffee-shop. 

“ Dear old George,” I soliloquized; “as slangy, 
frivolous, and thorough as ever; you know more 
of the world than I do, and yours is the wisest of 
advice.” 

The wisest and yet the most commonplace—the 
most natural advice in the world, to be summed 
up in four hard, churlish words, “ Mind your own 


business.” And yet I never dreamed of follow- 
ing it; not for one fleeting instant did it suggest 


itself to me that I should leave Mr. Kench, and 
Noah Nash’s stagy friends, relations, and ac- 
quaintances, to shift for themselves in the best 
way that might occur to them, and so “ exist with 
myself, not comfortless.” 

If I could not see the end of it all, I would see 
as far to the end asI could. In my own way, too, 
it is possible that I was as thorough as my med- 
ical representative at Newington. 

{To BE CONTINUED.] 








PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorresponpeEnr. } 


LAIN and bouffant plastrons having had their 

turn, draped plastrons are now in order, which, 
worn under a jacket corsage or basque, produce 
the effect of an under corsage that is draped. In 
general the toilette with which it is adopted is in 
two tones of the same color, the darker a figured 
fabric and the lighter shade plain. The figured 
stuff is made into a straight skirt, either plain or 
pleated ; with the plain stuff is made a polonaise 
composed of two short paniers, bouffant on the 
hips, and leaving almost the entire skirt uncov- 
ered; the corsage is a jacket with revers, made 
of the skirt material, opening widely on a folded 
plastron of the same plain stuff as the paniers. 
Such costumes are made in two shades of helio- 
trope, moss green, or mode—this last color is a 
pretty gray with a pinkish tinge. 

Jackets for the present season, and to be worn 
on cool days throughout the summer and until 
next October, are being made of rough-looking 
but rich woollen, in écru, cream, or sand color, 
very richly braided with old-gold or tarnished 
gold braid; the braid may be flat, or round, or 
simply twisted. This forms a very elegant né- 
gligé or fatigue wrap, not tco striking to be worn 
on the street. Other jackets are made of velvet, 
with wide sleeves, pleated perpendicularly and 
terminating at the elbow, made of faille of the 
same color as the velvet. There are also num- 
bers of small visites worn, made of light-weight 
white cloth, covered with braiding in several 
shades of a single color. 

It is now so many years since striped Algerians 
have begun to be worn that the present genera- 
tion can scarcely remember when they did not 
figure in one form or another in the maternal toi- 
lette. These stuffs, which have alternate smooth 
glossy stripes and dull rough ones, are in high 
favor again, in white for receptions, dinners, and 
concerts, and in colors for summer toilettes. The 
favorite trimming for them consists of rosette 
bows of satiu ribbon in several shades of a single 
color. 

A constant search is kept up for new ways of 
utilizing the beautiful India shawls, which, as 
shawls, are no longer countenanced by fashion. 
Some of them have been converted into very 
handsome robes de chambre. Let us suppose 
the shawl to have a blue centre; the back and 
the train of the robe will be of blue velvet, and 
the fronts will have velvet revers; the fronts 
open on a blue silk skirt which is veiled with 
écru piece lace ; the collar and cuffs are of velvet. 
Very elegant robes de chambre are also made of 
two fabrics of different colors, one plain and the 
other figured. More elaborate than the robe de 
chambre is the robe d’intérieur, or home toilette, 
which is worn only in one’s own home, but for 





or 








such occasions as day chiiiebi eaaieaias and 
afternoon teas ; it is sometimes of incredible rich- 
ness, and always in some degree picturesque and 
fanciful. The costumes of India, Persia, Turkey, 
Japan, China, all have been laid under tribute 
to furnish ideas for such dresses, and even in 
some cases to provide the materials themselves. 
Beautiful old laces satisfy the cravings of some 
tastes for their garniture, but there are others 
who shroud themselves in gold and silver em- 
broideries and feather borders, decorated with 
antique coins, birds’ heads, and the most hetero- 
geneous collection of objects, with this toilette 
for a pretext. 

Evening corsages worn at dinners, receptions, 
and the theatre are quite widely open in front, 
with two folds of erépe de Chine or silk gauze 
of contrasting colors set in the edge, pale blue 
with red or with heliotrope, old-gold with green, 
and similar combinations. The same folds are 
set in the sleeves, which are usually quite short. 

Dresses in general are becoming more and 
more intricate in their composition, even those 
comparatively simple in appearance. A straight 
skirt without trimming at the bottom and with- 
out back drapery seems simple enough in idea ; 
but take one which answers this description, 
made, say, of old-rose faille francaise, and ex- 
amine its details. On each side of the straight 
back breadths is a break in the skirt to display 
a breadth of white lace; after this a breadth of 
faille on each side, and this reaches to the tablier, 
which is covered with flounces of white lace set 
in diagonal lines. The corsage is pointed, and 
very open at the front; two folds of sea green 
silk gauze ure set in the edge, and also in the 
which barely reach the elbow. The 
chaussure now often matches the evening toilette, 
being a low shoe made of the dress material. 

Another revolution of fashion’s wheel has 
brought to the top again the old-time mousseline 
de laine, with tiny printed figures in pretty colors 
on light grounds. The grounds range from white 
that is just tinted with yellow up to sand-color, 
including all the tones of écru—a gamut of neu- 
tral tints which admirably set off the deeper col- 
ors of the flowers and small bouquets that strew 
the pretty stuff. But the delaines are only gen- 
uinely pretty in light colors, and neu 
will become to some extent the property of youth- 
ful wearers. Combined and bordered with silk, 
they will make most charming summer toilettes 
for the sea-side and watering-places. 

One of the materials made into dresses for 
spring and cool summer days has a slightly rough 
surface, with an écru ground, and stripes of gar- 
net, bronze, and dark blue. It is employed in 
rather an original fashion, combined with a plain 
material to match one of the colors in the stripes, 
whichever is preferred. The skirt is made of the 
striped stuff, trimmed with the plain fabric, and 
the plain fabric is used also for the back drapery 
and for the short very bouffant paniers on the 
hips. The back of the corsage is of the striped 
material, and the fronts and sleeves of the plain ; 
the fronts spread apart on a striped plastron ; the 
collar and cuffs are of velvet of the same color as 
the plain stuff. For a wrap there is a small cape 
of the plain stuff lined with the stripes, and with 
striped revers on the front. 

Some plaid fichus are being worn which put 
one strongly in mind of a peasant’s crossed ker- 
chief, only that, of course, they are of silk. The 
corsage is open on the bust, and fastened only at 
the waist by one or two large buttons; the fronts 
are cut quite short below the buttons, and slope 
toward the hips, where they form a rather long 
basque; the plaid fichu is fastened under the 
fronts, crosses on the chest, disappears under the 
buttons at the waist and reappears beyond at the 
sides, where it falls a short distance below the 
waist. This is quite new and original. 

Just at this moment only lace bonnets and tulle 
bonnets of all colors are being worn. But the 
straw hats are in preparation, also in all colors, 
and with some pretty novelties among them. 
There are straw laces, which are to be lined with 
thin silk of a contrasting color, and which furnish 
a host of pretty fancies to the milliners. Capotes, 
round hats, and turbans are each made of these 
straw laces, and by way of trimming covered with 
flowers. During the winter, flowers are avoided 
for bonnet trimming, and one seldom sees a bunch 
of roses or a spray of lilacs lightening the gloom 
or sheltering itself under an umbrella; and now, 
doubtless by way of compensation for this season 
of deprivation, what masses of flowers are piled 
on the new straw bonnets! First in order are 
all the spring flowers that blow in this latitude— 
hyacinths, crocuses, anemones, lilacs, and a host 
of others; and hovering above the blossoms are 
pretty insects of all species—butterflies with wings 
of transparent green gauze, golden and emerald 
beetles, tiny lady- bugs, and even bees. This is 
one of to-morrow’s freaks; but whether it will 
last until after to-morrow is an open question. 

Little girls are wearing many étamine (canvas) 
dresses, in cream-color, trimmed with lace inser- 
tion to match, or with embroidery in colored 
crewels worked directly on the garment, on the 
tablier, around the lower edge, on the plastron, 
and at the wrists of the sleeves. Little boys are 
almost wholly given up to sailor styles, which are 
arranged in costumes to suit all ages s and sizes. 

Immense bouquets of flowers knotted to their 
straw hats with narrow ribbons in long-looped 
bows are much worn by little girls. These same 
tied bouquets are also seen on the hats for young 

rirls. 

Considerable opposition has been made to the 
increasing fashion of matching the various parts 
of the toilette to one another. Yet it has steadi- 
ly gained ground, and now the current has fairly 
set in the direction of this pretty and elegant 
but rather expensive mode. Matching a costume 
means a wrap like the dress or its trimming, a 
bonnet like the wrap, and a parasol of the same 
stuff and color as the dress. Matched toilettes 
in all shades of gray are being prepared for 
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sleeves, 
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eae Even ‘plaid dresses are brought under 
the rule, as the following model toilette will illus- 


trate. The plaid stuff is in hazel-nut brown and 
faience blue ; the wrap is of plain hazel-nut brown 
stuff; the bonnet is of brown straw faced and 


trimmed with faience blue; and the large parasol 
is of deep nut brown with a faience blue lining ; 
the gloves are of nut brown Suéde, stitched in 
several shades of faience blue silk on the back 
of the hand and around the top, and the edge of 
the glove is scalloped with the same silk. Like 
most fashions, matching will be the luxury of the 
few at the outset, and little by little will encroach 
and finally impose itself upon the great number. 
EmMMELINE RaYMOoND. 





ORANGE PRESERVES. 

URING the sugar-making season, or the 

“ rolling,” as it is locally termed in south- 
ern Louisiana, it was, and indeed is yet, the fash- 
ion for the young people to form “ sugar-house 
parties.” These entertainments, held in the sug- 
ar-house, were as informal as couid possibly be, 
and the refreshments simplicity itself. 
cane, vin cain, which is the juice of the cane 
just after it has been expressed, pecans, and pre- 
served oranges were the materials that furnished 
forth the feast. The party took care to provide 
themselves beforehand with the oranges, they 
being regarded as the bonnes bouches. A mou- 
grel called the “bastard,” which is neither very 
sweet nor very sour, was always selected. Hav- 
ing cut small holes in each end, they were thrown 
into the great caldron of seething syrup, and 
there kept up a Walpurgis dance for thirty or 
forty minutes. With his huge skimmer the black 
gnome of the caldron would withdraw the mor- 
sels of sweetness, assuring the company with a 
broad grin, “My sirop dun spile dis time, mom- 
zelles, fur sho.” 

Now this is the most primitive method of pre- 
serving the orange, and though it is very nice, 
eaten under the above-mentioned circumstances, 
bears little resemblance to the orange preserves 
made by the famous creole housewives. 

In Louisiana the bitter or sour orange, as it is 
colloquially called, is the one most highly esteem- 
ed for preserves. More bitter than the waters 
of Marah are the rind and inner skin of this or- 
ange, and the elimination of this bitterness is 
the sine qua non of a good preserve. The or- 
anges should be gathered before any freezing 
weather sets in. They must be grated lightly ; 
that is, all of the yellow rind removed; but the 
skin should not be broken. Each one must be 
thrown into cold water as soon as grated; if this 
is not done they will become hard and discolor- 
ed. When all are grated, quarter them and 
move the pulp with a silver spoon, returning the 
rind to the water. The pulp need not be wasted, 
but, freed of the seeds and skin, makes an excel- 
lent marmalade. Some creole house-kee spers pre- 
serve the rind with the pulp adhering, but it does 
not make as delicate a confection as the rind 
alone. 

When all have been thus prepared they must 
be put to soak in a strong solution of salt water 
to extract their bitterness. This salt bath is to 
be renewed every twenty-four hours until the bit- 
ter taste is gone, when the battle must be fought 
with the salt. Plunge them into cold fresh water, 
renewing it every twelve hours until no trace of 
salt remains; this will usually be in two or three 
days. The description of this process may lead 
readers to think it a very tedious one, but it is 
not so in reality; only a few minutes each day 
will suffice for the renewal of the water. If, when 
ready to cook, the peel is so soft that it will break 
in the kettle, put it in a very weak solution of 
lime-water; this will in two hours make it firm, 
but not hard. Put them now into a kettle of cold 

water, and as soon as tnis water comes to a 
take them out and drain them carefully. 

The day before the preserves are to be made 
the syrup should be prepared. Allow a pound 
of sugar to each pound of fruit, and five or six 
pounds more, as the peel absorbs a great deal of 
syrup, and is not good if dry. To each pound of 
sugar put one pint of water; put on the fire until 
dissolved, and strain through a flannel bag; re- 
turn it to the fire, and just as it comes to a boil 
strain it again. Now boil it carefully, skimming 
it well, and several times, while boiling rapidly, 
throw in half a cup of cold water, which has the 
effect of bringing the impurities to the surface. 
When the syrup is perceptibly thickened, take it 
from the fire. It ought to be beautifully clear. 
Drop the peel into the syrup, and put it away un- 
til the next day. The next morning put the pre- 
serves on the stove, and cook them for four or 
five hours over a steady, moderate fire, skimming 
very carefully all the time. When done, they 
should be transparent, and easily pierced with a 
straw. Take them out of the syrup, and let the 
latter cook a little while longer, until almost a 
jelly. Fill the jars. Examine them the next day, 
and if they have absorbed the syrup, as they sure- 
ly will, fill the jars quite full, cover the top with 
a piece of letter-paper dipped in alcohol, over this 
lay a wad of cotton batting, screw on the covers, 
put away in a cool, dark, dry place, and they are 
warranted to keep indetfinitely—if locked up. 

If these directions are exactly od, the 
resulting confection will be as delicious and as 
translucent as any of those sweets so temptingly 
set forth by Keats in his “Eve of St. Agnes. 
The unsurpassed flavor of this preserve amply 
repays one for the trouble of making it. The 
writer puts up yearly two or three barrels of 
oranges; and her preserves of several varieties 
of the citrus family, made after the recipe just 
given, were awarded the first premium at the 

World’s Fair in New Orleans. They are inva- 
riably pronounced superior to all others by those 
who eat them, and directions for their manufact- 
ure are in great demand. Let no one think she 
can make a really good preserve of any member 
of the citrus family without first grating it. 
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The preserved orange of commerce is a poor 
thing. Now that women are pressing forward 


into every avenue of employment, it seems to me 
that some of them might find profit in the manu- 
facture and sale of this 
general American palate 
the large Northern and Western cities the sweet 
orange, if bought the may 
be had at such rates as to allow a fair profit upon 
the preserve. no part of the fruit goes 
to waste. The pulp makes the best marmalade 
in the world, and orange marmalade for break- 
fast is “so delightfully English, you know.” The 
gratings of the peel contain the essential oil, and 
if put into a close-stoppered bottle and covered 
with alcohol whiskey, make a fine flavoring 
for cakes or puddings. In the Southern orange- 
growing States the sour orange is to be had for 
the gathering, and there the industry would be 
profitable. This the writer knows of her own per- 
sonal experie 
Why can 


limes as the 


to which the 
a stranger In all of 


preserve, 





at wholesale houses, 


Besides, 


hee, 
we not make as good crystallized 
French? For those morsels of de- 
in moments of lunacy, from seventy- 
The French com- 
fit may be even improved on, as it cannot escape 
the reproach of bitterness. 

Limes are not high in the great cities, 
preserved just as the orang 
contents left intact, 
any preserve is, 


light we pay, 
five cents to a dollar a pound. 


and are 
8, Save that their 
They are greened, a 
with layers of vine anche 
aud sprinklings of pulverized alum. 

Lemons retain their flavor after being cooked, 
and are a rare 








are 
other 


and toothsome sweet. They may 
be cut into strips, after having been grated, or 
their form retained. The contents are to be re- 
moved through a small hole in the blossom end 
by means of a very small apple-corer. After 
that proceed as directed for the sour- orange pre- 
serves, 








ANSWHRS T'0 CORRNSPONDENTS. 


Grace.—You should leave a card on the lady who 
asked you to go to the charity entertainment. No, 
you do not auswer an “at home,” but go or leave a 
curd afterward. 

Ten Years’ Sussortmenr.—We cannot give you hints 
for amusing children: games and dancing ure usually 
invoked. The invitations should read : “* Mrs. Smith at 
home T wend ay from two to five. Children’s party.” 

S.—We should say that a mother should invite 
her friends to her child’s birthday party thus: “ Mrs. 
Smith requests the pleasure of your company at a 
birthday party, given for Robert Lewis Smith, on Mon- 
day, February 30, at twoo’clock.” The spread should 
consist of custards, ice-cream, sponge-cake, and Char- 
lotte-Russe, and perhaps afew wholesome candies. The 
invitation should be directed to “* Mrs, Brown and fam- 
ily.’ 

One wy Dovust.—Read Mourning Etiquette in Man- 
ners and Social Usages. As s0on as you feel able to do 
so, send a black-edged card in black-edged envelop to 
those who have invited you; that explains all, 











Anxtous.—Word an invitation to a prog ressive eu- 
chre party as you would any other invitation: ** Mrs, 
Brown at home Thursde ny — ning, at eight o'clock. 


Progressive euchre. R. S. P Certainly, 
Charlotte-Russe and cake at be. has you would any 
dessert. 


serve 


N.—Yon can take or leave the menu cards as 
you please. If they are very pretty, the hostess ex- 
pects you to take them as a memento of the dinner 

Boston.—Two young girls just past sixteen should 
not issue cards in their own names if they have 
ther. Of course the mother should invite the com- 
yany; the cards might read: “ Mrs. Brown and 
hens Brown request the pleasure of your company,” 
etc., but the mother’s name is enough. Double cards 
are in very bad taste. 

A Morurr.—lIt is perfectly proper for you to write 
the invitations to your daughter's wedding, if you pre- 
fer todo so, butit isvery unusual. Few people would 
wish to take the trouble; your form is perfectly cor- 
rect 

An Op Sussoriser.—It will be proper for you to 
invite both your old acquaintances to your party. 
Doubtless they would consider it a compliment. 

Pene_orr.—Yes, an invitation is equivalent to a 
call (we have answered this question in various ways 
a hundred times),and should be treated as such. A 
girl of thirteen shonld be dressed with regard to her 
height, and her dress lengthened. 

f —If you have Tuesday on your card, and 
ways receive on that day, and you receive a card with 
‘Tuesday on it, enclose your card to your friend, that 
she may see why youcannot call. No, in sending re- 
grets to a party, merely say “* Mr. and Mrs. K re- 
gret that they must decline Mrs. Brown’s very polite 
invitation for Tuesday evening.” 
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It is always prop- 





er to leave your card, “‘ Mr. and Mrs. Smith,” if you 
wish to do so. Dessert is not generally brought in 
until you are ready to eat it. If it is, it would be 
proper to have it stand on a side-table or the side- 


board. Everything should be removed from the table 
before dessert, unless people wish to retain their , 
let of ice-water. When the coffve is served 
sert allow the servant to haud the 
with the small coffee-cups. If a gentleman e1 ters 
with his hat and ove rcoat, do nothing ; it 
ness to keep them or to remove them, as he 
In a plain household at the daily dinner 
bles are put on with the meat, and the waiter passes 
them as they are required. 

J. R. F.—No, never take an escort to a party with- 
out asking permission of the hostess 

Manion S. E.—Young married women seldom wear 
breakfast caps nowadays. Caps are used by serv 
The hostess generally serves both soup and dessert 
unless the servant both from a side-table. 
Knife and fork are placed at each side of the plate 
giass dish containing fruit should be put in the 
dle of the table, or a basket of growing ferns, 
bunch of fresh flowers. Never the Pillow 
shams are no longer used. Many house-keepers throw 
a spread of Nottingham lace over the bed. It is clean- 
ly, cheap, and pretty, but many now simply havea 
pair of fresh pillow-cases and a Marseilles quilt. 

M ARGU ERITE, Have your cards engraved ‘“ Miss 
Cox.” If you have a mother, she should invite your 
friends ; if hot, your father’s card should § go with yours, 

A. B. C.—You can call on the young lady and leave 
your card, although you do not know her hostess. 
Leave a card for the hostess as well. 





after des- 


sugar and cream 


ants 


serves 





mid- 


caster 


O. O. O.—After having been invited to a tea, and hav- 
ing left a card, you must wait to be called on. If pos. 
sible, you should give a tea or have a day, and invite 


your friends. Socicty is all “* 
must respond if you can. 

Pruprnor.—You should leave or send cards to teas 
and receptions, whether you go or not. 

Fritrz.—It would be hospit: ible for you to ask your 
friend’s friends to “stop” with you, but it is not ne- 
cessary ; but it would be better En glish to say, 
them to visit me.’ 

Lovisa M.—It is the fashion for some other mem- 
ber of the family to invite friends to the wed- 
ding. The bride rarely does this. The bride or her 
family furnish table-linen and bed-linen. It is often 
the custom, but not obligatory, for mothers and sisters 
to give presents to the groom. It is the custom to 
send formal engraved announcements of a marriage to 
friends at a distance, as thus: ‘‘ General Robert Stuart 
announces the marriage of his daughter Fanny to 
James Brown, Esq.” No, the groom should never pay 
for the cards; the bride’s family does that. 


give and take,”’ and you 


“ask 
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SPRING AND SUMMER 


Fig. 1.—Sreirev Grenapins Mantir.—Front.—(See Fig. 6.] Fig. 2.—Ciora Jacket. Fig. 3.—Lone Mornina orn TRAVELLING CLoaK. Fig. 4.—Rerrep Sik Mantie.—Front.—[For Back, see Page 309. ] 
Cut Pattern, No. 8968: Price, % Cents. For pattern and description see Front.—(See Fig. 8.] Cut Pattern, No. 3953+ Price, 2% Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 20-25. Snpplement, No. L., Figs. 1-10. For pattern and description see Suppl., No. I1L., Figs. 11-14. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 42-47. 
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1 SUMMER WRAPPINGS. 


ee Page 309.) Fig. 5, —Critrx pk Carne Mantie.—Front.—For Back, —_ Fig. 6.—Srrieep Grenapive Mantir.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.] Fig. 7.—Prain anp Beapep Fig. 8.—Lona Mornine orn Travettine Croak 
see Page 309.—[Cut Pattern, No. 3954: Price, 25 Cents.} Cut Pattern, No. 3952: Price, 28 Cents, GRENADINE MANTLE. Bacx.—[See Fig. 3.] 
igs. 42-47. For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VIL, Figs. 48-52 For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 20-25. For description see Suppl. For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IL, Figs. 11-14, 
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A COUNTRY HORSE FAIR 
IN ENGLAND. 


See illustration on double-page of Supplement. 

HIS engraving represents a typical English 

country horse fair, such as is held at Barnet 
and elsewhere, at which all sorts and sizes of 
horses, from a Shetland-pony to a great draught- 
horse—hacks, hunters, harness horses and horses 
that have never been in harness, and droves of 
ponies—are congregated, their owners being 
chiefly of the gypsy tribe. 

To the uninitiated the whole aim and object 
of everybody present seems to be to create as 
great an uproar as possible. There is per- 
haps a drove of ponies. A would-be customer 
points out one he would like to examine. In an 
instant a seemingly half-frantic youth dives into 
the midst of the herd and hauls out the one re- 
quired ; or, if he cannot otherwise get at it, leaps 
on and over the backs of the others and lugs or 
drives the pony from its companions. If a man 
sells a horse, he yells with all his might, and the 
chorus is taken up by his help and many of the 
crowd around; if he does not sell a horse, he 
yells all the same, half-demented-looking yelling 
humans and terrified animals being mixed up to- 
gether in seemingly utter confusion. 





TWO PALMS. 
By M. A. C. 

\ RS. VAN DER VENTER’S soirées were fa- 
4¥i mous. They were always small, invariably 
select, and pervaded with a subtle charm, the re- 
sult of the experience, the rare good taste, of the 
hostess. Her salons were large. Her trained 
sense of artistic harmony had arranged the draw- 
ing-room suite into a series of delightful “ interi- 
ors.” Artists found nothing to suggest in the 
appointment of these restful, elegant apartments. 
Persons familiar with the town and country houses 
of English peers, French princes, German dukes, 
and Spanish grandees consoled themselves with 
Mrs. Van der Venter’s rich art collection and 
delightful dinners for an involuntary sojourn in 
their native land. 

The hostess was a woman of brains, a widow, 
and forty-eight. She spent her days in a mixture 
of noble and frivolous undertakings, maintaining 
a golden poise somewhere between society and 
philanthropy, rendering excellent service to both. 
Unrecognized genius, aristocratic impecuniosity, 
undowered beauty, found their way to her pre- 
sence and her kindness as easily as fashion and 
fame. 

On one midwinter night the soft lights glowed 
through the length and breadth of her house. 
Clad in some stately silk, Mrs. Van der Venter 
stood at the salon door, while a liveried footman 
announced the arriving guests, Her cordial smile 
and warm hand-shake welcomed each one singly, 
and presently the hum of conversation rose to a 
substantial measure. All had arrived but one, 
Miss Lisette Dewing, who was finally announced 
by the footman. She entered hastily, and was 
affectionately greeted. 

“Forgive me if I am late,” she murmured. 

“Only late enough to give additional point 
to your coming,” smiled back Mrs. Van der 
Venter. 

As “ music” had been mentioned on the cards, 
the guests soon composed themselves in attitudes 
of attention. Music at Mrs. Van der Venter’s 
was always of a kind to dispel ennui. A noted 
violinist, a celebrated vocalist, a great pianist, 
performed in turn, Faint and well-bred applause 
repaid each artist for the effort. 

Then Mrs. Van der Venter stated that she held 
a surprise in reserve in the person of Mr. Suther- 
land, the famous chiromancer. Moving to the 
entrance hall, Mrs. Van der Venter glided through 
the portiére. She soon reappeared with her hand 
on the arm of a young blond man who looked 
quite harmless and benevolent, which surprised 
those who had heard of his extraordinary, one 
might say his occult, gifts. To a close observer 
certain crafty lines at the corners of the eyes in- 
dicated habits of observation and calculation that 
had become second nature. He had in a brief 
time, through the insatiable desire of human be- 
ings to hear about themselves, risen to be at 
ence a social lion and a mystic power. 

For this reason, when Mrs. Van der Venter in- 
troduced him to her friends, each person pre- 
pared for the enticing ordeal of a moral scan- 
ning. Hands of all shapes and sizes were bared. 
The left escapes the marks of rough usage and 
change, so chiromancy elects the left hand for 
study. 

An eager crowd clustered quickly about Mr. 
Sutherland. One man only, a sarcastic smile curv- 
ing his handsome lips, stood aloof. A tall, strik- 
ing figure, with black hair tinged with gray. Not 
height alone gave him distinction, but a certain 
haughty bearing, which vanished in a genial bon- 
homie when he talked. He looked skeptical, 
and felt so. This character-reading from hands 
‘was very good sport for a lot of girls, but he did 
not dream of joining the students of the new 
lore. 

His face darkened into a scowl when Lisette 
Dewing entered the group about the sofa. His 
glances had wandered constantly in her direction 
during the evening, but he had not approached 
her. Her interest in him was expressed appar- 
ently in one little cold stiff bow. 

A popular society girl, without much intellect, 
was the first to present her hand. Mr. Sutherland 
took it daintily, and cast a swift, keen glance at 
her smiling, thoughtless face. His remarks were 
evidently satisfactory, in spite of the knowing 
smiles which passed among the listenera. When 
he had finished, she rose in a flutter and joined 
the sarcastic observer at the hearth. 

“Oh, Mr. Burlingame, it’s positively awful! 
He’s so true! He told me my faults in a way 
that quite frightened me.” 


” 





“What did he tell you, Miss Manton?” queried 
Mr. Burlingame. 

“Oh, he said that I had a very sound nature. 
That I would never do anybody any harm, be- 
cause I couldn’t; and ¢hat’s awfully true, you 
know. And that I had never been in love, and 
would make somebody some day a very good 
wife, and that I would surely marry rich. And 
—oh yes! he tried very hard to trace it, he did 
indeed, but he had to give it up, and tell me that 
my head line seemed to be scattered or dissipated, 
for it vanished into nothing. Isn’t that wonder- 
ful?” 

The last remarks almost converted Mr. Bur- 
lingame. Dear Dolly Manton’s head line had 
never appeared to anybody. 

“He certainly seems to have made points,” he 
responded, ambiguously. 

“You must let him analyze you, Mr. Burlin- 
game, You are such a riddle to us girls, you 
know. You will, won’t you?” 

Mr. Burlingame merely smiled, as a burst of 
laughter rose from the crowd. 

Mr. Sutherland held the red chubby hand of a 
follower of Oscar Wilde, Mr. Barton, who painted 
pictures of an unwholesome kind. He revelled 
in a species of bastard estheticism, which meant 
idealism to himself, and provoked the ridicule of 
the critics. His work showed talent perverted 
to bad uses. His fingers were red and square, 
his hand coarse and thick. 

‘Mr. Barton, you possess in the utmost degree 
the practical temperament. You lack the ideal 
totally.” 

“ 7 lack the ideal!” muttered Barton, aghast. 

“My dear sir, I only read your hand, you un- 
derstand. You have great mechanical ability; 
you would make a splendid engineer. This is 
coupled with great ingenuity. You are exceed- 
ingly tenacious of an idea, when you have one, 
and you could develop this mechanical gift into 
something prodigious, You might be a fortu- 
nate inventor. I see two lines distinctly 
marked. One ends rather abruptly. You have 
tried, or will try, two professions: the first will 
be a failure; the second will prove successful, 
and later in life you will make a great hit. You 
will be rich. You are very receptive; that ‘is, 
you receive strong impressions. I should think 
you might, with proper opportunity, acquire a 
fondness for art.” 

At this an irresistible burst of laughter warned 
Mr. Sutherland that he was treading on danger- 
ous ground. He turned to his next subject, and 
Mr. Barton retreated sulkily to a corner, glaring 
vengeance. He subsequently renounced art, in- 
vented a patent ring for the bung-hole of barrels, 
and made a million. 

The faces grew serious as it was discovered 
that Mr. Sutherland was not a respecter of per- 
sons, and read what he found in the palm with- 
out flinching. It was curious also to observe 
how many traits seemed to be told in the faint 
flesh lines. 

Good old Dr. Butterfield next extended his 
wrinkled, generous hand, a gentle murmur tell- 
ing Mr. Sutherland of his popularity. He gave 
him an enviable character, accompanied by the 
usual sting. 

“You have a passion for detail, sir. Large 
misfortunes do not vex you, but you are upset by 
trivialities. You are almost capable of breaking 
a friendship with a man who does not date his 
letters. You have an excitable temper.” 

“Good enough, sir; spoken like an oracle ;” 
and the bulky fist grasped the oracle’s hand with 
friendly vigor. 

“Now, Lisette dear, I think your turn has 
come,” called out Mrs. Van der Venter. “‘ You 
will be running off before I have a chance 
to learn what faults lie beneath all those vir- 
tues.” 

Miss Dewing hesitated. Attention had been 
called to her, however, so she thought it best to 
hold out her hand to this far-sighted truth-teller. 
He looked earnestly at her, as well he might. As 
she leaned forward her beauty glowed in the 
strong light. The attitude was at once pliant 
and stately. The delicate head poised on her fine 
young shoulders drooped a little. It was sudden- 
ly lifted as Mr. Burlingame, with a slow step, 
joined the party. She gave him a half-defiant, 
proud, slight smile. 

To many who were present it was known that 
Lisette Dewing and Mr. Burlingame had been en- 
gaged for a year, and that the engagement had 
recently been broken. Curious eyes had studied 
them during the evening, but had discovered no- 
thing startling in their demeanor. 

Lisette, knowing Mr. Burlingame’s contempt 
for what he termed “ charlatanism,” credited his 
approach to a desire to see her humbled or con- 
fused. She bent with renewed attention toward 
Mr. Sutherland. The latter studied her hand si- 
lently. Its coral pink might have tempted any 
man to hold it, and Mr. Burlingame felt an angry 
flush cover his face at the “fellow’s impu- 
dence.” 

“Your hand indicates that you possess the 
purely ideal temperament,” he began, slowly. “I 
do not mean that you are an unpractical dreamer. 
Your whole cast of mind is ideal. That comes 
first, and the practical takes its place in your life 
under conditions imposed by this primary state. 
At the same time the practical does not perplex 
or annoy you. You may be an excellent cook ; 
at all events, you could be without altering your 
habit of mind.” 

Everybody smiled. ‘“ You are extremely me- 
thodical, for a woman.” Miss Dewing herself 
smiled. ‘“ You have a good portion of common- 
sense; but it is chiefly exercised in dealing with 
the practical. You are governed, more than the 
average woman, by your intuitive perceptions in- 
stead of your reasoning powers. In other words, 
your head is led by your heart.” Miss Dewing 
involuntarily nodded assent. “You are ambi- 
tious in an artistic sense. Your artistic percep- 
tions are keen. You are very constant; your 





heart line controls your destiny absolutely. You 
will only love once.” 

“Shall I live long ?” questioned Miss Dewing, 
anxiously. 

“T do not find indication of a very long life, I 
am sorry to say,” returned the seer, sympatheti- 
cally. “ But it will be a happy one.” 

“Thank you,” smiled Lisette; “that is more 
than I deserve,” and she moved aside to make 
place for some one else. 

““You have not done her justice,” cried Mrs. 
Van der Venter, gayly. 

‘Hallo, Burlingame! wherefore that solemn 
mien? Are you preparing for the sacrifice ? 
Come on, heroic victim; you have puzzled a lot 
of us in your time. Step forward, let us hear 
your miserable sins given out,” called a laughing 
fellow, seizing the reluctant skeptic and dragging 
him into the light. 

Burlingame looked furious, and consequently 
ridiculous. He could have poisoned his friend, 
or have handed him over to an accomplished Thug 
with pagan rejoicing. 

“Tm a bad subject—I must be excused—I 
don’t care for this sort of thing, you know. I 
am sure Mrs. Van der Venter won’t insist.” 

“Indeed, Mr. Burlingame, you must not appeal 
to me. We are all under a bond to appear to- 
night. There is an esoteric spell we cannot re- 
sist. Just close your eyes and sit down by Mr. 
Sutherland. When you open them you will find 
yourself upon the Awful Threshold of the Great 
Unknown.” 

Burlingame had no choice, but he crossed the 
Awful Threshold of the Great Unknown with an 
ill grace. 

Mr. Sutherland took mental note of the moody 
eyes and the impressive chin. He gave his hand 
a moment’s survey. ‘This is what we call the 
artistic hand, It is full of contradictory lines. 
You are not proud of your early years. You have 
either not needed to choose an occupation, or else 
you have been drawn by a diversity of gifts tow- 
ard two or three. Half of your life will pass 
before you enter upon the path in which you will 
achieve success. Your mind is active, but you 
are more brilliant than thorough. You have loved 
three times; each time deeply. And these ex- 
periences have had, more than is common, pro- 
found influence on the formation of your charac- 
ter. Your impulses are generous; but you dis- 
sect your own motives until the original impulse 
is fairly worn out. You would be a stronger man 
in every way were it not for this custom of re- 
casting all your judgments. This habit probably 
makes it very difficult for you to confess a 
fault.” 

Here Mr. Burlingame raised his eyes to those 
of Miss Dewing, with a look of entreaty. She 
dropped her lids and stood motionless. 

“You have pride and ambition; backed by 
your mental alertness, they will lead to great suc- 
cesses—I think in the field of literature. What 
you have once possessed you cling to with tena- 
cious affection—old clothes, old books, a home, 
oraheart. This might prove inconvenient if you 
were a ‘light 0’ love,’ but you are very constant— 
in fact, incapable of inconstancy. You will mar- 
ry for love if you marry at all. The line is vague. 
You may never marry. You would be largely led 
by your feelings if you were more ingenuous. 
Your self-inquisition torments you into complex 
action, misleading to yourself and others.” 

With a sigh of relief Burlingame withdrew his 
hand. A buzzing chatter began, and he turned 
away, when Mr. Sutherland, with the zeal of the 
specialist, said : 

“It has interested me greatly to note the pe- 
culiarities of your hand and that of the young 
lady preceding you. If I were permitted to go 
into detail you would be astonished to see how 
curiously they complement each other. The cor- 
rective for every morbid tendency in your nature 
lies in the indication of sanguine courage in hers. 
The ideal and artistic perceptions are most un- 
usual. You are not related in any way? No?— 
strange! I presume it is a mere chance; but it 
has been most interesting to me indeed. Very 
odd!” 

His words were overheard, and suddenly Li- 
sette’s hand flashed like a flower between 
them. 

“You have overlooked one trait in which we 
differ wholly,” she whispered, excitedly; “it is 
that of inflicting pain upon himself and others, 
and that I would not share with bim for all the 
world!” 

With an abrupt movement she passed through 
the crowd and stood quivering in the shadow of 
a curtained window. 

“ Dear Lisette,” whispered Mrs. Van der Venter, 
who, observing her agitation, had quietly joined 
her, “why did you betray youself? why did you 
let him see that your composure could be ruf- 
fled ?” 

“‘ Because I suffer, and am wretched. I cannot 
bear this pain. He is so cold! I must not meet 
him again.” 

“ He loves you, dear; I feel sure of it. All will 
come right in time.” 

Grateful for the gentle sympathy, though un- 
convinced, Lisette clasped her friend’s hand si- 
lently. 

Meanwhile Burlingame had stalked away from 
the téte-d-téte and from the “impertinent jug- 
gler” in rage. He felt that he would burst into 
atoms if compelled to further restraint, so, enter- 
ing the conservatory, he stamped violently up 
and down in its peaceful shades. 

(Who will ever voice the praise the conserva- 
tory deserves? What lover will inscribe an ode 
to this flower-scented, beneficent spot ?) 

Sad and angry, Burlingame at length cast him- 
self upon a settee whose rustic knots gratefully 
tortured his back. Presently he heard a soft 
rustle, and turning around beheld Miss Dewing 
in the doorway. Mrs. Van der Venter had 
brought her there to rest. She needed to be 
alone, and the pungent perfumes, splashing wa- 





ters, gleaming fairy lamps, offered a soothing 
calm, 

She seated herself beneath a great palm, and 
gazed in sorrowful meditation at the pink shade 
of the nearest light. 

A passionate voice at her side broke the still- 
ness and made her spring to her feet. 

“Are you happier for giving me that cruel cut, 
Lisette ?” exclaimed Burlingame, with bitter re- 
proach, 

She looked at him mournfully. “ Happier ?” 
she echoed. “I am wretched.” 

“And so am I,” cried her lover. “ Lisette, I 
am broken-hearted, conscience-stricken. I never 
meant to doubt your love, dear; you must under- 
stand that. It was very hard for me to feel my- 
self poor, and powerless to offer you what I had 
always possessed. My misfortunes embittered 
me, and I was cruel. If you could only believe 
in me and pardon me! That man was wrong. 
I would plead for pardon for a week, a month, a 
year, if you would try to forgive and forget.” His 
impassioned face bent low over Lisette’s lovely 
head. 

The happy stir in her heart seemed like the 
life of spring. Her pulses bounded, and a subtle 
thrill passed over her. With a tender gesture of 
confidence and love she held out her hand, and 
then playfully withdrawing it, exclaimed, ‘ You 
must read my answer there.” 

“Dear love,” he whispered, tremblingly, as he 
took it again, “I read’”—and he held it to the 
rosy light—‘‘a promise and a pardon.” 

“And here,” said Lisette, taking his hand in 
hers, and laying the palm softly against her flush- 
ed and happy cheek, “J read love and eternal 
faith.” 





FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. 
By JULIET CORSON. 
LXVIL 


Y UNDAY-NIGHT teas are sometimes occasions 

of embarrassment to the house-keeper ; even 
if she has two servants, one is absent, If it is the 
waitress, there is apt to be trouble in the service 
of the table; if the cook is out, the dishes are 
likely to be meagre or poorly prepared. As ser- 
vants are entitled to some outings, it may help 
many Bazar readers to devote this article to the 
situation. First,in regard to the laying of the 
table, if the waitress has not attended to that be- 
fore going out. Unless the meal is to be served 
in a room in general use, the table can be made 
entirely ready at any time, and covered from dis- 
turbance with a light cloth. The butter may be 
cut, and placed in the refrigerator or some other 
cool place; the bread made ready in the box, 
with the knife and board available for cutting ; 
when biscuits are desired in the absence of the 
cook, it is best to have previously made raised bis- 
cuits from the bread dough, which need only be 
covered with a wet cloth and warmed in the 
oven for about ten minutes before tea-time. The 
carafes or water-pitchers should be clean and 
ready to fill just before serving the tea, and in 
the absence of the waitress they should be placed 
upon the table, so that they can be used by any 
one. If meats or fish are to be served, all the 
proper condiments and cold table sauces and 
relishes should be upon the table, even if the 
waitress is at home, because her necessary ab- 
sences in the kitchen will make her service less 
thorough than usual at table. Fresh fruit is not 
generally served except in berry season, and then 
the necessary dishes are placed before the person 
who is to help the fruit, as is the case when pre- 
serves are to be used. It is well to have plenty 
of spoons on the table, either laid at the covers 
with the other silver, or in several holders at in- 
tervals on the table. Both powdered and loaf 
sugar should also be placed there in several 
bowls; and syrup, if any hot cakes are to be 
served, although it is not advisable to undertake 
these in the absence of the cook. 

To lay the tea-table, first spread the under cloth 
of Canton flannel, then the linen cloth, which may 
be white or of some delicate color, either plain 
or appropriately embroidered, with napkins to 
match, Spread the cloth smoothly on the table, 
so that it hangs evenly in all directions, equally 
far from the floor everywhere. If table mats are 
used, place the largest before the master’s place 
for the most important dish ; this will be of meat, 
fish, or game, if cither is served, or of milk 
toast, rarebit, salad, or preserves, if either of 
these constitutes the largest dish; special small 
plates are needed for any of these, and a large 
spoon and fork for helping all except the pre- 
serves, which require only aspoon. Mats may be 
laid at the sides for other dishes, together with the 
proper spoon or knife and fork for serving them, 
or for plates of bread, crackers, cheese, or small 
faney dishes of relishes, such as sardines, sliced 
smoked fish or sauvsages—all of which should 
have a fork ready for helping them—or for dry 
toast, hot biscuit, or any other dish. 

The spoon-holder, butter dish, salt-cellars, and 
condiment-holders are to be placed at convenient 
intervals, not too stiffly, and at least two large 
carafes of fresh water. A dish of fruit, a few 
flowers, or the relishes in fancy dishes make the 
table bright and inviting. At the mistress’s place 
put the eups and saucers for tea or coffee at the 
upper left hand, the milk and sugar in the cen- 
tre, and the stands for the tea and coffee pots at 
the right hand. Then lay the places. At every 
cover put a fresh napkin, a water glass, individual 
dishes for salt and butter if they are used, or a 
small fancy plate or large saucer at the upper 
right to hold the bread, butter, salt, ete. ; a special 
small knife is laid with this plate. At the left 
of the cover put the fork, at the right the knife 
and any spoon required ; or, if the waitress is ab- 
sent, lay all the silver and cutlery likely to be used 
during the meal, and the regular tea plate. If 
any hot dish is to be served, set the plates and 
dishes required for it ready to put into a pan of 
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hot water to heat just before tea-time, and when 
they are hot wipe them and place them in a pile 
at the cover where the hot dish is to be served. 
If the hot dish is to be passed by the waitress, 
let her lay a hot plate at each cover just before 
serving the dish. Make sure that everything is 
upon the table, or within easy reach, that will be 
needed for the tea, and then close the room until 
just before the meal is to be served. At that time 
put the fresh water, butter, bread, cheese, and 
any cold dishes upon the table, and prepare and 
serve the tea and hot dishes. Preferably these 
should be few in the cook’s absence, for there are 
many excellent cold ones that can be made ready 
in advance, a few of which are indicated below. 
The waitress might make a rarebit, an omelet, 
or milk toast, or pan some oysters, or devil some 
bones or cold poultry or game. Recipes for 
these dishes are in place here. 

Rarebits are usually made with ale, but for 
the benefit of people who do not wish to use it 
the suggestion is made to substitute for it the 
raw yolk of an egg beaten with half a cupful of 
sweet milk. Otherwise proceed as follows: put 
in a small saucepan two tablespoonfuls of but- 
ter, a quarter of a pound of cheese grated, a salt- 
spoonful each of salt and dry mustard, a quarter 
of a saltspoonful of pepper, a dust of cayenne, 
and two tablespoonfuls of ale; stir these ingredi- 
ents over the fire until they are melted, and then 
pour them on toast, and serve the rarebit at once. 
If a plate of dry toast is prepared in advance, 
the rarebit may be made in a chafing-dish at 
table. 

The best omelet for tea is made by beating 
separately the yolks and whites of three eggs, 
adding the desired seasoning, and at once cook- 
ing the omelet in a hot pan containing a tea- 
spoonful of butter (it can be made in a chafing- 
dish at the table); beat the yolks with a saltspoon- 
ful of salt and quarter that quantity of pepper ; 
beat the whites to a stiff froth; lightly mix them 
a little, put them into the hot buttered pan, with 
a fork constantly lift the cooked portion from 
the pan and throw it to one side until the ome- 
let is done enough; then lightly loosen it from 
the pan, turn it out by holding a hot dish over 
the side of the pan, and serve it at once. If the 
salt and pepper are omitted, aud the omelet sweet- 
ened and flavored to suit the palate, it affords an 
agreeable change. 

The toast for milk toast may be prepared in 
advance, and the cream sauce made in a chafing- 
dish if desired ; for each pint of the sauce stir 
together in a saucepan over the fire a tablespoon- 
ful each of butter and dry flour until they are 
smoothly blended; then gradually stir in a pint 
of milk or milk and water, and an even teaspoon- 
ful of salt; as soon as the sauce boils pour it over 
the toast and serve it. 

To pan oysters have some toast made in ad- 
vance, and the oysters drained and carefully freed 
from all particles of shell; for each solid pint of 
oysters put in a frying-pan two heaping table- 
spoonfuls of butter, and let it brown quickly; 
then put in the oysters, and stir them until their 
edges curl, dust them with cayenne, and at once 
pour them upon the toast and servethem. When 
wine is used, a glass of sherry or Madeira adds 
a delicious flavor to this dish. The oysters can 
be prepared at table in a chafing-dish. 

Poultry, game, and bones are deviled as fol- 
lows: deep cuts are made in the pieces, reaching 
to the bone, and the seasoning rubbed into the 
cuts; the joints are then either broiled on a but- 
tered gridiron, or heated in any highly seasoned 
sauce or gravy at the table; the seasoning is 
made by mixing together for each pound of meat 
two tablespoonfuls of dry mustard, one of flour, 
a teaspoonful of salt, a saltspoonful of pepper, a 
liberal dust of cayenne, and enough vinegar or 





any good table sauce to form a paste which can 
be put into the cuts in the meat. 

As will be seen, nearly all these dishes can be 
made partly ready in advance, and easily finished 
at tea-time. Among the dishes of larger size that 
the cook can prepare in advance to serve cold are 
chicken salad, for which a recipe was given in No. 
XVI. of this series; chicken croquettes, in No. 
XVIL., which ean be laid as soon as fried upon 
brown paper in a dripping-pan, and kept in a dry 
place until time to put the pan into the oven and 
heat the croquettes just before tea-time; berry 
or canned-fruit short-cake, No. XX.; several fruit 
salads mentioned in No. XXIIL.; the galantines or 
boned poultry of No. LIV. ; and the various potted 
meats, fish, and game which have been fully de- 
scribed. Cold rare roast beef cut thick, seasoned 
with salt and pepper, quickly broiled at a hot fire, 
and served with a little sweet butter, makes a 
good hearty dish. Cold lamb or mutton sliced 
thin, and warmed in its own sauce or gravy; any 
kind of cold fish heated in white sauce; smoked 
salmon, halibut, sturgeon, or mackerel scalded 
and then broiled; salt fish several times heated 
in water, and then mixed with scrambled eggs; 
dried beef cooked with scrambled eggs or in 
white sauce—these are but a few of the many lit- 
tle dishes entirely suitable for Sunday-night teas. 
Then there should never be forgotten canned 
salmon; this may be simply heated and seasoned 
with salt and pepper, or heated in white sauce, 
or served with mayonnaise, or chopped and heat- 
ed with cold mashed potatoes, or heated and 
served in the midst of a dish of canned pease 
turned from the can, rinsed with cold water, and 
then heated with salt, pepper, and butter, or with 
a little white sauce. 

As a matter of fact, this meal that so often is 
most uninviting can be made one of the most 
delicate and savory if the house-keeper will give 
a little care to its preparation, and remember that 
a single hot dish, however small, gives a zest that 
is lacking to any cold food except the more deli- 
cate salads and expensive luxuries. The various 
scalloped dishes can be made ready all except 
the final heating, and we cannot close better than 
by giving the recipe for scalloped chicken. Any 
kind of poultry, game, meat, fish, or vegetables can 











be served in the same way. Use equal quantities 
of chopped chicken, free from bones, and bread- 
crumbs, and enough white sauce or any good 
gravy to moisten the dish; put the chicken and 
crumbs in layers in an earthen dish suitable to 
serid to the table, or in individual scallop shells ; 
season rather highly with salt and white pepper 
or cayenne ; moisten with sauce, and cover the top 
with sifted crumbs; dot the crumbs with bits of 
butter. Fifteen minutes in a hot oven will pre- 
pare this dish for the table, and it is to be served 
hot. 





MAJOR AND MINOR" 


By W. E. NORRIS, 


Avutuor or “Turriusy Hart,” “ Aprtan Vina,” 
* Heaps or Money,” “‘No New Tune,” eto. 


CHAPTER XV. 
BRIAN REFUSES tO BE COMFORTED. 


FP HE fishermen who dwelt on the east side of 

| Kingscliff formed a little race apart. They 
were looked down upon and ostracized by their 
brethren of the west, as if Kingscliff had been 
London, and its inhabitants subject to divisions 
of the same topographical and social kind. That 
the Kingscliff east-enders were fine seamen was 
admitted; but this was held to exhaust the list 
of their virtues. They had always been a drunk- 
en, brawling, thriftless lot, to whom the wise and 
good allowed a wide berth at sea and on land 
(for they were both muscular and pugnacious) ; 
nor were they suffered to haul up their boats on 
any part of the long curved shore, save that 
which adjoined their own quarter. However, 
for the reason parenthetically mentioned, this 
prohibition was probably not capable of enforce- 
ment, and if the east-end men kept strictly to 
the strip of beach assigned to them, it was no 
doubt owing to the fact that that strip enjoyed 
the shelter of a small natural breakwater, and 
was a safer place in a spring-tide than could be 
found elsewhere in the bay. It has already been 
said that John Monckton had managed to effect 
a great change for the better in the habits of 
these disreputable mariners. Many of them had 
forsworn strong drink; a still larger number had 
taken to attending church regularly; they had 
even, for the most part, given up beating their 
wives—a concession made to the parson’s preju- 
dices rather than an acknowledgment of any 
moral obligation; for they could not but think 
that a little cuffing every now and then was need- 
ful and salutary, and they were sure that the 
women really liked it. Yet they were willing to 
yield the point, because Monckton’s influence 
over them was practically unbounded. 

Indeed, a large proportion of his rough con- 
verts were amenable to his persuasions and to 
nobody else’s. There was old Daniel Puttick, 
for example, who would not so much as answer 
when the curates spoke to him, and out of whose 
way Miss Kitty Greenwood was in the habit of 
skipping with terrified agility if sle encountered 
him on her rounds. Daniel Puttick was what 
his friends called a “ cur’ous-tempered man,” by 
which they meant that he was subject to fits of 
capricious fury, during which his hand did not 
fail to fall heavily upon any member of his fam- 
ily who was unlucky enough to cross his path. 
So when Mrs. Puttick came to the Vicarage one 
morning, with her apron up to her eyes, to say 
that Dan had been “ at it agin,” that he had flung 
two plates at her head “and shevered ’m both 
to hatoms, sir,” after which he had “locked up 
the gal and took the key with him, so she can’t 
get down for to do her work at Mrs. Beer’s- 
and this a washin’ day too—and I’m afraid she'll 
lose the place you got her, sir—and, oh dear! oh 
dear! what ever shall we do!’’—when the above 
incoherent tale of woe was poured into his ears, 
it was clearly incumbent upon Monckton to set 
off and bring the offender to a better state of 
mind as soon as might be. 

The Vicar undertook the task without any 
misgivings as to results, and having sent the sor- 
rowing wile home, betook himself to the beach, 
where Mr, Puttick was discovered hammering 
viciously at an overturned boat. He touched 
his hat and grunted on recognizing his spiritual 
adviser, while Monckton seated himself upon the 
bottom of the boat, drew his knees up to his 











chin, and resting his elbows upon them, began to 
talk unconcernedly about herring-driving, whence 
he gradually led up to the peculiarities of coast 
navigation and of the currents of Kingscliff Bay, 
upon which Puttick was an acknowledged au- 
thority. 

After a time the old man, who at first had 
been silent and sullen, fell into the trap. He 
dropped his hammer, leant back against the boat, 
folded his arms, and embarked upon a leisurely 
yarn which was far from being new to his hearer. 
This related to the famous victory achieved by 
the schooner yacht Bucentaur over her rival the 
Fredegonde at Kingscliff regatta some years be- 
fore, a victory due wholly and solely to the ex- 
ceeding acuteness of Daniel Puttick. Monckton 
was told how Mr. Puttick had gone out in his 
own boat to see the race, and how the two yachts 
had sailed slowly past him, “ beatin’ up for the 
mark-boat, as it might be a mile and a ’arf from 
’ome, agin a very light easterly breeze, and the 
Freddygone she had all the best of it. But Lor’ 
bless you, sir, I knowed that breeze wouldn't ‘old, 
and I seed what was comin’ too, and there was 
his lordship on deck, and thinks I to myself, ‘I 
could win this race for you, my lord, if I chose 
to do it, but Lain’t a-goin’ to.” For why? ’Cause 
he had a Plymouth pilot aboard, sir. What do 
them Plymouth pilots want in our bay, [ should 
like to know! But the Bluecentre she 
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mate o’ mine—Willyam Lee his name was— 
drownded about a twelvemonth ago, as you re- 
member, sir. Well, I just ‘olds up my ’and to 
Willyam and I whistles very soft, and he seed 
in a moment what I meant. So he slacks out 
his main-sheet, and d’rectly arter there comes a 
puff from the west’ard, and away goes the Blue- 
centre, and the Freddygone she never caught her 
agin. ‘Ah,’ says I, ‘that’s what you gets by 
havin’ of a Plymouth pilot, my lord.’ Now I 
could tell you another thing about one o’ them 
Plymouth pilots, sir, as "d make you laugh, if it 
wasn’t for keepin’ of you.” 

“Go on, Mr. Puttick,” said Monckton, 
in no hurry. Let’s have the story.” 

All this time poor Miss Puttick was languishing 
under lock and key, but Monckton knew his man, 
and was aware that nothing would be gained by 
precipitating matters. However, as it chanced, 
that capital story about the Plymouth pilot was 
never told, for hardly had the prefatory matter 
been entered upon when Monckton felt a touch 
on his shoulder, and turning round, saw Brian 
Segrave standing behind him. 

“T want to speak to you, Monckton,” Brian 
said; “they told me I should find you here.” 

A glance at his face showed the other that 
something was seriously amiss, ‘ One moment,” 
he answered, and springing to his feet, he joined 
Mr. Puttick, who had sheered off a little out of 
respect to the young squire’s recent affliction. 

“She’s a sarcy young hussy, that’s what she 
is, sir,” Brian heard the old man say presently, 
“and she hadn’t no call for to interfere with 
me when I was chastisin’ of her mother. You | 
didn’t ought to take her part, sir—no, that you 
didn’t.” 

But apparently Monckton’s representations 
ended by prevailing ; for, after some further ex- 
change of words, Mr. Puttick was seen to take 
his way slowly up the beach in a homeward di 
rection, grumbling as he went. 

“Well, Brian,” said Monckton, as he returned. 
Except for a moment at the funeral, the two 
men had not met since Sir Brian’s death, and it 
seemed natural to expect that the younger would 
make some allusion to his loss. 
did not do so. 

“T Know that man Puttick,’ he remarked, 
meditatively. “It was he who first taught me 
to swim, ages ago; but I was forbidden to have 
any more to do with him, because he was said 
to be such a blackguard. Certainly he used to 
be pretty constantly drunk, and his language was 
worse than anything that I have ever heard since. 
How do you manage to tame these people, Monck- 
ton?” 

“T’'m afraid I haven’t tamed Mr. Puttick,” an- 
swered Monckton. “He is a difficult subject, 
not altogether a blackguard, though. As for 
bad language, of course he has been accustomed 
to hear it and use it all his life long, and he 
means no more harm by it than you do when 
you say ‘God bless my soul!’ or ‘Confound the 
thing! Itisn’t among sailors and fishermen that 
one finds genuine blackguardism. They have 
their code, such as it is, and upon the whole I 
think they act up to it better than we act up to 
ours. Some of them are rascals; but then so 
are some of us.” 

“Most of us, I expect,” said Brian, morosely ; 
“it seems to me only a question of inducement. 
Monckton, I don’t feel as if I could ever believe 
in anybody again—except vou.” 
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Monckton stared for a moment; then suddenly 
it flashed across his mind that Sir Brian had had 
no time to alter his will. He had not remembered 
that before. 

“My dear boy,” he exclaimed, “I hope 
are not thinking of your father !” 

“Of my father? Hardly! I am thinking of 
my brother, though, which is nearly as bad, per- 
haps. Is it, I wonder? Can one help thinking 
one’s brother a rascal, if he is one? I wouldn’t 
call him so to anybody but you; but that is just 
what I do think him.” 

Monckton took the young fellow by the arm, 
made him sit down upon the overturned boat, 
and seated himself close beside him. 

“Now go on and explain yourself,” said he. 
“You wouldn’t speak like that without good 
cause, I know.” 

So Brian explained himself; and when he had 
told his tale Monckton found that he was in the 
awkward position of being quite unable to say 
that he did not think Gilbert a rascal. Under- 
standing perfectly well that nothing short of | 
that assurance would give Brian much comfort, 
he did what he conceived to be the next best 
thing by abstaining from 
kind. 


you 
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““What do you intend to do with regard to the 
future ?” he asked. 

“T haven’t an idea,” answered Brian. “Or 
rather, I have an idea, only it’s a vague one. Of 
I’m an absolute pauper. The Manor 
House is mine; but it is worth nothing to me as 
it stands, and, as you know, I can’t sell the place. 
Nor could I let it without putting it in’ repair, 
which would cost a lot of money. In short, it 
comes to this, that I must set about making my 
living immediately.” ; 

“Your brother would make some provision 
for you, no doubt.” 

Brian laughed. 

“He was good enough to hint at that; but I 
would rather sweep a crossing than take his 
money.” 

“So I suppose. 
then ?” 

“There is really only one way in which I can. 
Organists at London churches are pretty well 
paid, aren’t they ?” 

Monckton shook his head. 

“Some of them are; but they are more or less 
of celebrities, and, at any rate, have had great 
experience in managing choirs. 


course 


How will you earn your bread, 





Iam afraid you 
would have to consider yourself lucky with a 
hundred a year.” 
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“But then I could give private lessons.’ 

“Yes, you might do that. But even if you 
were quite fortunate and successful, you would 
be poor—very poor; and you are not accustom- 
ed to poverty, Brian.” 

“I shall have to become accustomed to it 
After all, I don’t know that I care very much, 
except for—for one or two reasons; and I'm 
glad you haven’t drowned my scheme in a show- 
er of cold water. I was half afraid you would 
say that it isn’t an occupation for a gentle- 
man 

“No, I shouldn’t say that, because I don’t 
think it; but very likely others will think so and 
Say so. 

There was a short pause, after which Monck- 
ton resumed : 

“Jt makes me very sorry to think that I am 
the cause of your being left destitute. It was I 
who dissuaded your father from tearing up his 
will at once. He came to consult me in an im- 
pulsive way, and I distrust impulse; so I advised 
him to wait for a day or two.” 

“ My dear fellow, don’t trouble your head about 
that,” answered Brian. “I suppose it was fated 
that things should fall out like this.” 

“Well, it was the will of God. I don’t know 
whether you believe that; but if you do, you will 
find it easier to forgive your brother.” ~ 

“Because he couldn’t help himself, do you 
mean?” 


“No; of course he could help himself; and we 


mustn’t be scared by the old paradox. What I 
mean is that this having happened to you inde- 
pendently of vour will, and, so far as one can see, 


without any fault of vour own, you can accept 
your destiny cheerfully, which is more than he 
will be able to do. Does that strike you as very 
cold comfort ?” : ; 

ro tell you the truth, ie ts nfort at all,” 
answered Brian, candidly. “I know I am «a 7en- 
that beforehand. What exas 
perates me is to think that he is not. In plain 
words, I don’t forgive him and can’t forgive 
him.” 

“Very well, 
the point. 


tleman; I knew 


said Monckton ; “T won't press 
You will forgive your brother in the 
long-run just because you are a gentleman 
Meanwhile I haven’t a 
half, though I 
out for 
all.” 
“No,” Brian answered, slowly, “I shall not 
quarrel with him; ) 


word to say on his be- 


might be 
Don’t quarrel with him; 


KnOW a case made 


him. that’s 


only the sooner I get 


away 
from Beckton the better ; 

“Well, yes; you can’t stay on there, and [ 
don’t see any other chance of employment for 
you at present than the one you have chosen 
Come and see me again before you go I know 
a lot of London parsons, and I can at least put 
you in the way of hearing of vacancies, if I can’t 
do anything else.” 

The conversation did not last much longer. 
Monckton, as usual, had work to do and appoint- 
ments to keep; and Brian, after taking leave of 
him, wandered in a somewhat irresolute fashion 
back toward home. He had made up his mind 
to depart from Kingscliff with as little delay as 


might be, and the question which was now agi- 


tating him was whether he should try to see 
Beatrice Huntley and say good-by to her or not. 
Every sympathetic soul who has ever been in 
love will understand his quandary. His hopes 


were shattered utterly and finally If, as Gilbert 
had warned him, Miss Huntley had been out of 
his reach when he had had the prospect of a 
fairly good position to offer her (for, when all 
was said, the Segraves were a fine old family, and 
Beckton was a fine old place), it was evident that 
she must be doubly so now, and he shrank from 
the ordeal of explaining his circumstances to her. 
in fact, he could not explain them without mak- 
ing it appear as if either his Sather or his brother 
had treated him with cruel harshness. Would it 
not, therefore, be better alike for his peace and 
for his dignity that he should pass quietly out of 
her life and her memory, making no sign? But 
then, again, he longed with an intense longing to 
see her face just once more, and surely he was 
entitled to that melancholy indulgence, It was 
not a very great privilege to claim. 

So, being for the moment possessed of that in- 
estimable treasure, an evenly balanced mind, he 
wavered to and fro, like a Liberal-Conservative 
or a Conservative - Libea ai, now walking some 
yards in the direction of Miss Huntley’s villa, now 
hurriedly retracing his steps; and what would 
im it is impossible 
to say, had not the knot of his difficulty been sud- 
denly cut by the appearance of Miss Huntley her- 
self. . 


have eventually become of 


It was just outside the town that they met, 
near those fields which had so often excited Mr. 
Buswell’s cupidity, and after they had shaken 
hands, Miss Huntley leant back against the posts 
and rails that 
which 


bordered 
that 
prolonged interview, 


the road in an attitude 


forward to a 






suggested s 


ie looked 
This movement on her part 
did not escape Brian’s notice nor fail to rejoice 
his heart, notwithstanding an embarrassment 
which she appe ired to share in some degree He 
wished she would say something, but she did not, 
and it was he who at length broke the silence by 
thanking her for a beautiful wreath which she 
had sent to be laid upon his father’s coffin. Per 
haps that was as good a way of opening the con 
that he 

since it relieved her of 


versation as any could have adopted, 
the awkwardness which 
most people unfortunately feel in mentioning the 
dead, and enabled her to speak simply and kind- 
ly of the old man, whose last words had been ad- 
dressed to het 


“T have thought so often since 


that if we had 


not lost our presence of mind, w might have 
saved him,” she said; “and I have wondered 
whether you thought so too. I remember no- 


thing except running aw ay and hearing the crash; 
but one can see now how it must have happened. 
(Continued on page 321, Supplement.) 
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tinted ground, the interlaced 
stems and leaves in shaded 
greens, skilfully selected and 
blended, and the flowers in 
harmonious shades of pink, 
salmon, and yellow. The 
effect on an olive green 
ground is extremely tasteful. 
A very large and handsome 
sofa cushion at tie Suuth 
Kensington School, _ illus- 
trated in No. 13 of the cur- 
rent volume, was decorated 
with this design, enlarged to 
four times the given size. In 
its present size it is adapted 
for toilette cushions, sachets, 
blotters, and a variety of oth- 
er articles, 


Embroidery Design for 
Four-leaved Screen. 
fHX\HIS screen is mounted 

in a frame of ebonized 
wood, The material is the 
undyed silk which is used 
with such marked success 
by the Royal School of 
Art Needle-Work for ail 
manner of things. It is sol- 
idly worked in silk through- 
out. The first panel has yel- 
low flowers and warmly tint- 
ed leaves, with a graceful 
stem of bamboo. In the 
second panel the flowers are 
red, with a good deal of red 
in the stems and veins of the 
broad handsome leaves. The 
third panel has flowers of 
purplish-blues and grays, 
with red-veined leaves and 
stems. Again in the fourth 
are red flowers, with shaded 
leaves of warm colors. This 
is one of the designs which 
produce a charming effect 
without much work; and it 
will always be popular, not 
only on the score of beauty, 
but because it is also com- 
paratively inexpensive 











Prussian “ Properties.” 
TRAVELLER tells us 
that every province in 

Prussia has its peculiarity, or, 

as they term it, its property. 

For example, Pomerania is 

renowned for its stubborn- 

ness; East Prussia, for the 
gift of wit there prevailing; 
to Rhinelanders is given cred- 
it for great uprightness of 
character and dealing; the 
dwellers of Posen rejoice in 
an ability for mixed humor ; 
the Saxons are famous for 
softness and courtesy of man- 
ner; Silesians hold the palm 
for good-nature; and West- 











Embroidery Design 
for Cushions, etc. 
1. beautiful design 


from the South Ken- 



































sington Rojai School of Art phalia furnishes delicious 
“cule -Work is executed in hams and other table lux 
solid embroidery on a neutral FOUR-LEAVED SCREEN.—From tur Sovrn Kensington Royat Scuoor or Art Neepir-Work. uries, 
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DESIGN FOR CUSHIONS, ETC.—Worktne Parrery.—Fromu tur Sovutn Kenstneton Royat Sonoon or Art Nrevir-Work. 
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THE ENGADINE 
Bovearet, Atkinson's new perfume. This superb dis- 
tillation sweetly recalls fragrant Swiss flowers. Bright 
jewels, in a setting of perpetual snow.—{Adv.] 





ADVER'TISKMEN'TS. 
GOLD BAKER R's 1878, 


Breakfast i Cocua. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
} admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 


Every 
Good Housewife 


will welcome the Hartman Patent 
SteelWire Door Mat. It will scrape 
snow or mud instantly from the 
feet. Doesn’t freeze and become 
useless when exposed. Doesn’t 
require shaking or sweeping. Made 
of steel wire; neat, strong, and 
will last—well the way it lasts is 
discouraging to the manufactur- 
ers. Better look at them. Your 
dealer ought to have them, but if 
he hasn’t, drop a note to 


HARTMAN STEEL CO. Limited, 
BEAVER FALLS, PA. 


140 Congress St., Boston; 88 Chambers St., 
New YORK; 103 Dearborn St., Cu1caGo 
If you could get a handsome Stee! Picket 
Fence for your door yard for almost a song— 
write for a Steel Fence circular, and get the 
whole story. 




















C. P. a la Sirene 
PARISIAN 
CORSETS. 


Sold exclusively by 
the Bon Marcut 
in Paris. For sale 
here, by the leading 
Retail Houses. 


PARIS TINTING 
COLORS OR 
DYE PAINTS 
AND 


MIKADO LACQUERS 








FOR LADIES’ FANCY WORK. | 


Cireulars and Samples Free. 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 12 W. 14th St., N. Y. 
LADY AGENTS WANTED: 


CORSET. 








ore IS 
better fit. Is easily adjusted ‘to the y FF and can be 
loosened or tightened without removal from the person. 
Conforms itself readily to large hips and busts; is re 
cow-mended by physicians. Price in Satteen $1.50 each 
Coutil, $2.00. Agents wanted to canvass, to whom liberal 
discount will be made. ADDRESS 
E. 8S. SMITH. Bremivcuam, Conn. 








D® . T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 
F CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 
=a = Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, 
Me ka o Moth Patches, Rash, and Skin dis- 
meMeEs eases,and every blemish on beauty, 
= Zz 2= and defies detection. It has stood 
aco cs “ the test of 30 years, and is so harm- 
=e se -~ = less we taste it t be 
mF SS sure it is properly 
=F) Ss ss Accept no 
he * & 4 counterfeit of similar 
SS Zz name. Dr. L. A. Say- 

er said toa lady of the 

haut-ton (a patient) ; 

) “As you ladies will 

y use them,] recommend 

ro ‘ * Gouraud’s Cream’ 


as the least harmful of 
all the Skin prepara- 
tions.” Fe — all 
Druggists and Fancy- 
— Dealers in the 

» Canadas, and 
Euro} ope. 


FERD. T. HOPKINS, el 48 Bond St., 
through to main office, 87 Great Jones St., 


TENTH SEASON. The 
most enjoyable and economical 
excursions ever planned. More 
furnished for the money than in Any Tour 
yet offered. All Travel and Hotels first- 
class. Company Sxteor. By the Palatial, Fast, New 


Steamship CITY OF ROME, Send for Circular 
free. EK. TOURJEE, Boston. 


USE CL. COMFORT’S 


Best Flavoring Extracts, and Liquid Rennet. 
17 North 11th 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


e 


Paes 
. ¥. 











ONLY WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH. 

The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can ex- 
ceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 
incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


S OZODONT. 


Which hardens and invigorates the GUMS, purifies 
and perfumes the BREATH, beautifies and preserves 
the TEETH, from youth to old age. 

One bottle of Sozodont will last six months. 





‘AN “OAW 4I9 AVON 
‘300.138 WIPE SPM FC 





SEELETON BANG. 
(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 
Health, comfort, and beauty combined. Will not rip 
or tear (no foundation) with my improved elastic spring, 
from $3.00 upwards. Feather-light wigs, toupees, coif- 
fures, &c. 
Ladies’ old pieces renovated, the spring attached, and 
made equal to new; also ladies’ old gray-bair switches 
restored with my new patent process. 


SWITCHES. 
All long hair, naturally wavy and straight, feather- 
light, $5.00 each, equal to those costing $10.00 elsewhere. 


BABY BANGS, 
Still the rage, from $8.00 upwards. 


MY GRAY HAIR DEPOT 

is known as the largest, finest, and most reliable, and 
as to prices I cannot be undersold. Gray hair warrant- 
ed genuine or money refunded. HAIR taken in EX- 
CHANGE; full value allowed. HAIR CUTTING AND 
CURLING on the premises by best French artists. 
Hair dyeing and shampooing a apecialty. Frontpieces 
dressed while you wait, 25 cents each. 


WORLD-RENOWNED 





EUGENIE’S SECRET, OR “C. B..” 
for the complexion ; transparent enamel recommended 
by physicians; warranted perfectly harmless ; superior 
| to all other preparations. Tested and applied free of 
| charge; $1.00 per box. 

THE GENUINE AUBURNINE. 

The wonderful preparation for coloring any shade 
of hair Golden Auburn. Price, $2.00. 

THE MONTE CRISTO 
VELOUTINE FACE POWDER. 
HIGHEST MEDALS AWARDED FOR SAME. 
THE COSMETIC MASE (Patented), 

for beautifying the complexion ; $2.00 complete. 

Turkish Rose Leaves, indelible tint, for the face and 
lips ; exquisite in color, fine as the blush of the rose, 
$1.00 and $1.50 per bottle; and a complete assortment 
of beautifying cosmetics by the Parfumerie Monte 
Cristo. Catalogues mailed free. 








OVER 170,000 IN USE. 


COLD, DRY AIR, SLATE SHELVES, 


Ask ober dealer for it, or send to us for illustrated 


catalogue. 
Dorch 
(PDistes), MASS, 


D, EDDY & SON, Boston 


THE ’CYCLING SEASON IS OPEN. 
Ladies interested in ‘Cycling 
shouldsend forthe NewCatalogueof 
COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
and TRICYCLES. 
Mailed free upon application. 
Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 








LADIES WHO WISH 


To wear nice undergarments, trimmed with laces or em- 
broidery, in newest designs, at attractive prices, should 
write for our illustrated Spring Catalogue (sent free). 





MAHLER BROS., 505 and 507 6th Ave., New York. 


Noted for ed Durability of Material and © 





9,000,000 
worn during 
the past six 
years. 

This marvel- 
ous success is 
due— 


ist.—To the 
superiority of 
Coraline over 
all other ma- 
terials, as a 
stiffener for 
Corsets, 


2d.—To the 
superior qual- 
ity, shape and 
workmanship 
of our Corsets, 
combined with 
their low 
prices. 


Avoid eam imitations made of various kinds 
ofcord. None are genuine unless 


““DR. WARNER’S CORALINE” 
is printed on inside of steel cover. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 
WARNER BROTHERS, 
359 Broadway, New York City. 


THE LOUIS 
THE LOUIS 
THE LOUIS 


VELVETEEN. 


The STRICTEST EXAMINER may try EVERY 

TEST of touch and sight without discovering that 
these are other than the GENOA VELVETS, they 
so closely resemble, while the peculiar arrangements 
resulting in the FAST WOVEN PILE, enable them to 
stand interminably any rough Dal which would ruin 
real Velvets at four times the 

The Genuine LOUIS “VELVETEEN has 
LONG BEEN THE FAVORITE in ENGLAND 
and must not be confounded with any other Velveteen. 

Every yard of the GENUINE bears the name 
** LOUIS,” ~ a GUARANTEE of wear accom- 
panies every yard 

NOTE Wi EL ‘L.—The word ** LOUIS ” in connec- 
tion with the Velveteen is spelled ** L-O-U-I-S,” 
and in no other way. 

SOLD AT RETAIL BY 
STERN BROS., West 23rd Street, New York. 
H.C. F. KOCH & CO., 6th ave. & 2oth St., New York. 
H, O’NEILL & CO., 321-329 6th ave., New York. 
Wholesale Agents, 

WILMERDING, HOCUET & CO., 

64 and 66 W White Street, NEW YORK. 


- > lnaeniell 

















CORS Ts 


PRODUCE AN ELEGANT FORM. 


TRY THEM AND BE CONVINCED. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


Few, 18 ¥. fears our Grent Specia 

ing and distributing ROSES, we Maver ‘lithe the 

atest Novelties and finest standard sorts in differ. 
sizes and prices tosuitall. Wesend wrhoNe: VIGOR: 
ous PLANTS safely by mail or express to points, 

° 

A 4 
Ofinest 











EO hs e588 


PP. 
varieties of 


Vinee md the 


m—FRE 
DINGEE «3 CONARD OO 
ws est Grove, Chester Co. Pa. 
E. W. PECK & CO., 
No. 927 Broadway 


(Bet. 7 st ~e — Sts.), 
New York. 


BLACK STOCKINGS. 


The Celebrated Robinson Dye 
that will Positively not Stain 


- the Feet or Underclothing. 


FINE GLOVES. 


w aaah prices: 
$1.85; 6-But- 








LADIES’ 
Jonvin & Co.'s first quality only, a 

4-Button Snede, $1.65; 6-Button Sue 

ton Suede Monsque taire, $1.85; 8-Button Suede Mons- 


quetaire, $2.20 ; 4-Button Kid, $2.00; 6-Button Kid, 
$2 50. In all Shades. 


J. H. GROJEAN, 1192 Broadway, N. | Y., near 2 29th St. 


Cc. c. SHAY NE, Furrier, 103 Prince St., 
Is retailing Furs and Sealskin garments at greatly re- 








duced prices before storing away. Send for price-list. 














GOWNS, 


ORIGINAL 
COATS, 


ORIGINAL 
HATS, 


SPRINC SEASON 1887. 


The Messrs. REDFERN are now exhibiting at their 
Showrooms their newly designed and ORIGINAL, 
MODELS of Gowns, Coats, etc., prepared by them for 
the coming season, 

Their large and varied stock of Imported Cloths 
embraces every make—many of them made exclu- 
sively for their House. 

Mail Orders receive prompt and personal attention. 
Perfect fit guaranteed. 


210 Fi Fifth Avenue, New York. — 


MATTINGS. 


>| Japan and China Straw Mattings, 


OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION, 


In rare and novel effects not to be found elsewhere. 
White and Red Check from $5.00 per Roll 
of 40 yards. 
Fine fancy patterns from $8.00 per Roll. 


OUR STOCK OF 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY GOODS 


Is the largest and most varied in the world. 

All at attractive prices. 

SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO., 
Sixth Avenue and 13th Street. 

Mail Orders receive prompt and careful attention. 











I willnever buyany but And Iwill never sell any 
HARTSHORNS ROLLERS ut HARTSHORNS! 


And I can tell Lor fans roller by seeing name 
of STEWAR ARTSHORN in script on 
label. E. will not be foole d. 


PEP | Its. Nature, Causes, Prevention 
and Gre, "being the experience of an 
P erer, bv Jow MoAz 


vin, Lowell, Mass., 14 
yous Tax Collector, Bent free to any address. 





URCHASING AGENCY.—A lady of experience in 
shopping offers her services to ladies desiring any 
kind of wearing apparel or household goods at New 
York prices. Send for circular, to Mrs. 8.8. JONES, 

179 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. _Y. 
In ‘New York by a 1 lady 


SHOPPIN of long experience, good 


taste, &c., without charge. Forcircular, references, &c., 
address MISS A. BOND, 280 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C ity. 


7 ee ad 1875. 
PURCHASING AGENCY, Sine"iniss 
NV ME. FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY, 
SHOPPING 








42 West 23d St., N. ¥. City. Send for Circular. 





romptly attended to. Best references, 
iss A. C. Peck, 102 W. 56th St., N. Y. 
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Are Now Exhibiting 


THE VERY LATEST NOVELTIES 


PARASOLS 


And 


SUN UMBRELLAS, 


In exquisite coloring, with unique and exclusive 
styles of handles. 





The choicest goods this market can offer are 
now to be found upon our counters, at prices, as 
usual, lower than any other house, 





H. C. F. KOCH & Co., 
20th Street and 6th Avenue, N, Y. City, 


DamelkSSons 


(DRY-GOODS HOUSE.) 


BARGAINS IN 
BLACK SILKS. 


Three special qualities Black All-Silk Faille 
Frangais, warranted to wear. 
$1.09 yard; 22 inches wide, 
$1.2 22 inches wide, $1.35. 
50c. yard below value. 

Three qualities All-Silk Satin Rhadames, spe- 
cially cheap. 

21 $1.19 yard ; 22 inches wide, 
$1.2 24 inches wide, $1.48 yard. 

Black Radzimere, All- Silk, for mourning, $1.09 
and $1.24 yard. 

Have purchased at a great bargain 264 pieces 
Lyons Black Surah Silks. 

19-inch (pure soft finish), 48c¢. yard ; 
58. yard ; 





20 inches wide, 


25 yard ; Each quality 


inches wide, 


5 yard ; 


20-inch, 
22-inch, elegant quality, 75c. yard ; 23 
85e. yard ; 24-inch, $1.00 
yard ; regular price, $1.25. 
made, $1.15 ; worth $1.50. 

This lot of Silk Surahs are the greatest bargains 
ever offered in this city. 


inch, extra satin finish, 


24-inch, finest goods 





_ BROADWAY & EIGHTH St., N. Y. 








8. T. Taytor’s Inicstraten Montury Fasuton Re- 
PORT appears about the Twentieth of every month, in 


advance. It contains a large number of wood-cuts, re p- 
resenting the leading styles in Ladies’ Toilettes, Hats, 
Bonnets, etc., that are to be worn in Paris during the 
following months; besides this, an articieon Fashions 
yrepared for us with the greatest care by our agents 
n Paris; and many hints and information invaluable 
to the profe ssional dressmaker, as well as to the pri- 
vate lady who appreciates elegance and correct style 
of dress 


Single Copy, 6 cts. Yearly Subscription, 50 cts. 


LE BON TON. 
(MONTHLY.) 
Single Copies, 60 cts. Yearly Subscription, $6.12. 


This journal is printed in Paris, and far surpasses 
any fashion paper ever seen in America. Its prince ipal 
attractions are four handsome, beautifully pod artistic- 
ally colored steel-plates. Be sides the se, it contains six- 
teen pages, ten of which are devoted to wood-cuts of 
the most elaborate and fashionable designs to be worn 
in Paris, with articles of fashion, description of plates, 
and other interesting and useful matter. The whole 
is encased in a beautiful cover. 


REVUE DE LA MODE. 
(MONTHLY.) 
Single Copies, 35 cts. Yearly Subscription, $3.62. 


This is in many respects the most superior Fashion 
Journal in the world. It is printed monthly in six 
civilized languages, and has a circulation all over the 
world. It is the chef @oeuvre of one of the largest 
publishing houses in Paris. Itix an authority in every 
respect on the subject of dress. 
appeal. 


house. It contains from seventy to eighty uncolored 


cuts, a colored plate, also model sheet from which pat- | 


terns of the illustrations may be traced with a wheel. 
For general use for dressm: ikers, milliners, or the fam- 
ily, it is without a competitor. 


POSTAGE FREE. 
For Sale at all Newsdealers’ and Booksellers’. 
S. T. TAYLOR, Publisher, 





930 Broadway, N.Y. | 






tNVALID Ro.Ling CHAIR. 






Mention this p oe, 
Invalid Ohair Oo., New Haven, Conn, 

















From it there is no | 
Its English edition is the sole property of this | 


RIDLEY, 


GRAND ST., NEW YORK. 


SPRING DISPLAY 


MILLINERY 


OF BOTH TRIMMED AND UNTRIMMED 
NOVELTIES SURPASSES ANY EXHIBI- 
TION MADE IN NEW YORK OR NEIGH- 
BORING CITIES. 


OVER 1500 


TRIMMED HATS AND BONNETS IN DIF- 
FERENT SHAPES, DIFFERENTLY TRIMMED, 
AND ALL OF DIFFERENT DEGREES OF EX- 
CELLENCE, ON EXHIBITION IN OUR NEW 


MILLINERY PARLOR, 


NOW LOCATED IN OUR NEW BUILDING. 
THE PARLOR IS HANDSOMELY FUR- 
NISHED IN HARD-WOOD CASES AND 
TABLES AND THE LATEST ART-FURNI- 
TURE, MAKING IT A VERY PLEASANT | 
ROOM TO VISIT, AND ALL SHOULD DO SO. 


COSTUMES, SUITS, 


| 
AND WRAPS FOR LADIES, MISSES, | 
| 





CHILDREN IN LARGE ASSORTMENTS. 


SPRING NOVELTIES 


IN DRESS GOODS, TRIMMINGS, LACES, 
DRESS SILKS, ORNAMENTS, FANCY GOODS, 
AND MILLINERY GOODS. 


PREVAILING PRICES 


WILL BE FOUND SO LOW AS TO MAKE A 
VISIT PROFITABLE. 


SPRING NUMBER, 146 PAGES, NOW 
READY. 


FASHION MAGAZINE. 


CONTAINS, BESIDES MANY PAGES OF IN- 


TERESTING LITERARY MATTER, AN_IL- | 
LUSTRATED PRICE-LIST OF THE GOODS | 
CONTAINED IN OUR 52 DEPARTMENTS 


WITH THE LOWEST NEW YORK PRICES. 


Orders by Mail 


RECEIVE PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTEN- 

TION. 

SAMPLES SENT FREE ON APPLIi- 
CATION. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 3114 to 321 Grand &t. ; 


56 TO 70 ALLEN ST. ; 59 TO 65 ORCHARD ST., N.Y. 


ROCK DYE HOSIERY. 


Ladies’ BLACK ROCK DYE COTTON HOSE, extra 
quality, 3 pair for $1.00. 

Ladies’ LISLE THREAD ROCK DYE HOSE, black 
and assorted colors, 50c. 

Ladies’ SILK ROCK DYE HOSE, black and assort- 
ed colors, 98e. 

Ladies’ BLACK PURE SILK HOSE, reduced from 
$2.50 to $1.50. 

Children’s BLACK ROCK DYE HOSE, ribbed and 
plain, all sizes, 3 pair for $1.00. 


UNDERWEAR. 


Ladies’ SWISS RIBBED LISLE VESTS, worth $1.25 
each, at 79e. 


Men’s FRENCH BALBRIGGAN SHIRTS AND | 


DRAWERS, all sizes, worth 98c. each, at 59e, 


| 

| 

anesthe 
| 

| 

| 


Le Boutillier | 0f 744 
Street, 
Brothers, 


NEW YORK. 


FACE, HANDS, FEET, 


and all their imperfections, including Facial 
Develo) pment, ie air and Scalp, Si wg 10) A“ 8 
Hair, Birth Marks, 
Freckles, Red Nose, Acne, B’lk He: aa se _ 
Pitting and their treatment, Ser ) 
s, 4th edition. Dr. John H. Jd Si 
earl St., Albany, N. Y. Established 1870, 


A ROSE ROOM. 





Moles, W: 





book of 50 
87 North | 


This charming bedroom is one of the original de- | 


signs hy the anthor of “HOW TO FURNISH A 
1jOME,” who furnishes houses and rooms in all parts 
of the country. For circular address, with stamp, 


HOME, Box 82, Brooklyn, N. 


¥. | 











**A BALM FOR THE SKIN.” 
IT WEARS TO THINNESS OF A WAFER. 


THE BEST FOR THE COMPLEXION. 
ECONOMICAL. 





ABIES thrive wonderfully 
Cerealine Flakes.” 
M. V. Crouse, Sup’t of the 
Children’s Home, Cincin- 
O., 


me pleasure to write that 





on 


nati, says: “It gives 
Cerealine is the Avzme 
Javorite with the children 
of the Children’s Home. 
I do not think there is any 
other article of food 

generally liked as this.” 


The 
hundred carefully prepared recipes, and a pamphlet on 


**Cerealine Cook-book,’’ containing over two 


**Cereal Foods,”’ illustrated with twelve original en- 





gravings of ‘‘ Hiawatha’s Fasting,’’ will be sent to any 
one who will mention where this advertisement was 
seen, and enclose a two-cent stamp for postage to the 
Cerealine M’'f'g Co., Ind. 


for sale by all grocers at twenty cents a package 


opts STATEN 


Columbus, 
“¢ Cereali ne e Flakes” 


SL 
MADE WITH BOILING WATER. ISLAND 


|E 2 P Ss’ S' Fancy Dyeing Establishment, 


a Ae ETT, NEPHEWS, & CO., 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 5 AND 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


pre LEAN, and REFINISH DRESS GOODS and 
Garments without ripping. Send for Circular and 
Price-list. 

MADE WITH BOILING MILK. PARIS DRESSES AND MANTLES, 


MADAME JOSEPHINE GILLES ET CIE., 
17 Avenue de L/’Opera, Paris. 
| Many years with MAISON LAUR. 
} English well spoken, 


DRESSMARING! tress 


» Quuncr, 
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A SPRING THOUGHT. 


PROPRIETOR 
BILL-STICKER 
THE BILLS I's POSTIN’.” 


FACETLA. 
THE STATION AT WHICH LITTLE BESS 
GOT OUT. 


A vor of chairs all in a row 
Comprised the fast express ; 

Conductor, noixy Master Fred; 
The passenger, wee Bess. 


Past Lansdown, Northbrook, Riverside 
It swiftly onward sped, 

Each stop with gravity announced 
By pompous Master Frex 


But running short of names at last, 
** Heaven !”’ he loudly cried. 

At this wee Bess got up and seized 
The grip-eack by her side, 

And said, in tone demare, sincere, 

“1 dess I'l) dit out here!” 

ponies 

A CONFIDENT GUARANTEE 

Nervous Patient (in dentist's chair). “ Will it burt 
much, doctor ?” 

Dentist (reassuringly). “I'll guarautee it won't hurt 
a bit.” 

Nervous Patient (not convinced). “ But whut if it 
should, doctor? What would your guarantee amount 
to?" 

Dentist (evidently sure of himself). “If I hurt you, 
my dear sir, I'll pull every tooth in your head, and it 
wou't cost you a cent.” 











“SEE HERE, MAN, DON'T YOU SEE IT SAYS ‘POST NO BILLS’ THERE ?” 
“| AIN'T POSTIN’ THE BILLS, BOSS; IT’S ONLY THE THINGS WOT MAKES 


A TEMPORARY CESSATION. 

** Now, then,” said the old gentleman, as he returned 
his slipper to his foot after correcting Bobby for a se- 
rious misdemeanor, “do you think you will ever do 

hat again, young man 2?” 

Bobby looked very thoughtful for a moment, and 
then said: ** Well, I don’t believe I will, pa, while the 
sorcness lasts.” ‘ 

HE WASN’T IN BUSINESS THEN. 

** Dot Abraham Levi he opens a store next to mine. 
It wash mean in him.” 

* But didn’t you say last summer, Mr. Doppenhei- 
mer, that competition is the life of trade?” 

“Yes; but 1 wasn’t in no beesness last summer.” 

ee 
GIVING IT A NAME. 

Minister (at the baptismal font, to father). “ Name, 
please ?” 

Farurr (with impediment in his speech). “ Jo-Jo- 
Josephine Smith.” 

Minister (unaware of the impediment), “Joe Joe 
Josephine Smith, I baptize thee,” ete. 

(Consternation of the family. 
ae 


VERY KIND. 





| Has very ruthlessly been sacrificed, 


Mistress (to new servant). ** We have breakfast gen- | 


erally about eight o'clock.” 
New Servant. “ Well, mum, if I ain’t down to it, 


| don’t wait.” 
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A LITTLE IN ADVANC 


THE CORRECT VERSION OF ABOU BEN 
ADHEM. 

Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase !) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace— 
(Be easy, reader; ‘tis no plagiarism 
I meditate, no cause of schism 
Here is a tale, beginning as above, 
Which you may years ago have learned to love— 
A pretty tale, but very incomplete, 
In which, to make a moral soft and sweet, 
Hard truth, as I full oft have been advised, 


Or, rather, left untold. I bridge the chasm, 
And, like the advocates of protoplasm, 

Tell all the tale, vo matter whom it hits, | 
Nor what long-cherished theories tears to bits)— 
Abou Ben Adhem woke, gazed calmly round, and then, 
Having a good digestion, fell asleep again. 





— 
A LESSON IN SIMPLE DIVISION. 
“Now, Johnny,” said the patient teacher, “put 
away that pocket-knife and pay attention to what I 
am saying. If you liad an apple which you wished to 
divide with your little sister, how much would you 
give her?” 
“T'd give her the core,” said Johnuy. 





E OF THE SEASON, 





HIS SCALP WAS ALL THERE. 

Oty Gentieman. “ Here, sir! you are a regular 
fraud. My hair’s coming out as bad as ever. This 
stuff isn’t worth a continental.” 

Banruer. “1 didn’t promise that it would keep your 
hair from coming out. I said it would preserve your 
scalp. Your scalp’s ali there, isn’t it?” 

Ts 
SOUND ADVICE. 

Eprtor. “This poem of yours is a pretty good one, 
but doesn’t seem to contain the elements of success.” 

Port. “ What would you suggest as an improve- 
ment ?” 

Eprror. “I should advise you to turn your attention 
to prose.” 

cncintitineli imams 
THE TRUTH OF IT. 

Miss Cooxertt. “ Yellow roses are supposed to indi- 
cate flirtationsness and moss-roses mean love, do they 
not, Mr. Neversmile 2?” 

Me Neversmite. “So I’m told; and white roses 
mean silence.” 

Miss Cookert. “‘ Well, what do these large cabbage- 
roses and Jacks mean ?” 

Mr. Neversmite. “Bankruptcy, Miss Cockett— 
bankruptey every time.” 



































“WHAT'S THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN A WALKING-STICK AND A CANE ?” 


“DON’T YOU SEE ?—THE WALKING 


STICK 18 CARRYING THE CANE. 


IF HE WERE TO 


TWIRL IT, YOU WOULD THINK IT A HURRICANE.” 


MR. SHANGHAI IN HIS YOUTH IS PLACED 
IN A COOP WITH TALL BUT NARROW SPACES. 


HE GOES IN AND OUT BETWEEN THE 
SLATS UNTIL HE REACHES MATURITY. 
( Result—great height and not much breadth. 
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HARPER'S | BAZAR. 








MAJOR AND MINOR. 
(Continued from page 315.) 


Of course he could not get up as quickly as we 
did, and if I had only thought of that, instead of 
flying like a coward—” 

“Tam sure you could not have saved him; you 
would only have been killed too,” interrupted 
Brian ; “ there wasn’t a second to spare. Besides, 
I suppose it was bound to happen. Monckton 
says it was the will of God.” 

“Oh, does he?” exclaimed Miss Huntley, with 
an air of disappointment and disgust. “ What a 
stupid, commonplace speech to make! I should 
have expected something better than that from 
Mr. Monckton.” 

“ But if that is what he believes ?” 

“Well, if he said it sincerely—only then he 
might as well be a Mussulman at once. And vet 
I don’t know; possibly he is right. But I’m 
glad I didn’t hear him say it; it sounds so pain- 
fully like one of Clementina’s remarks. Clemen- 
tina can always bring a beautiful spirit of resig- 
nation to bear upon the misfortunes of her neigh- 
bors.” 

“ That isn’t like Monckton, at all events. 
ever he may be, he is no humbug.” 

“No, I don’t think he is; I beg his pardon. 
Am I not one of his disciples ?” 

There was another interval of silence, during 
which Brian scraped the moss off the railings 
with the point of his stick, and wondered how 
he could best impart the information that he must 
go out into the world and seek his fortune; but 
he did not have to cudgel his brains long, for by- 
and-by Miss Huntley said, hesitatingly : 

“T have heard a rumor that everything has 
been left to your brother. Is it true ?” 

Brian nodded. ‘ Yes,” he answered, briefly, 
“it is quite true.” 

“Oh, poor Esau! 
ing?” 

“Yes, I remember; but I think it is only fais 
to my poor dear old father 
been in a sort of way a mistake. That is, if he 
had lived longer he would have made a different 
will. This one was drawn up hastily when he 
had very good reason to be displeased with me.” 

“If there has been a mistake, it can be set 
right,” said Miss Huntley, quickly. 

“Oh no; it is too late for that now,” answer- 
ed Brian. And then, to divert her attention from 
a dangerous topic, he began unfolding his plans 
for the future, representing them in as optimistic 
a light as he could, and declaring, truthfully 
enough, that the career of a successful organist 
had greater attractions for him than any other. 

The scheme took Miss Huntley’s faney: she 
was not, apparently, one of those who deem the 
career in question unworthy of a gentleman. 
* After all,” said she, “I am not sure that Jacob 
has the best of it. You will become famous 
now, and compose oratorios, and be made a bar- 
onet and all sorts of fine things, instead of vege- 
tating down at Kingscliff all vour days, as you 
had every inclination to do. And then you will 
always have that nice old Manor House to escape 
to-when you want to be rid of the world for a 
time. I think I am rather glad that you have 
been made the victim of this—mistake.” 

Here was a prophecy of a much more encour- 
aging nature than Monckton’s; but it was some- 
what painful to Brian, because he could not help 
perceiving its absurdity. Yet perhaps it was 
as well that she should take things in that way 
He smiled ; and after a while she asked him when 
he proposed to go to London. 

“Oh, very soon,” he repliedy “in a day or two, 
at the outside, I think. I want*to get away.” 

“That is highly flattering to the friends whom 
you are so anxious to leave. Allow me to thank 
you in their name.” 

“Tt is Beckton that I am anxious to leave; 
not anything or anybody else, Heaven knows!” 
said Brian. 

He spoke so seriously and the language of his 
eyes was so plain that she became serious also 
“T see,” she suid. And then, with a little sigh, 
“Well, good-by; don’t forget us all.” 

There was no excuse for prolonging the in- 
terview. Brian held her hand for a moment, 
took one long last look at the beautiful face 
which he hardly expected ever to see again, and 
murmuring some unintelligible words, turned 
away. But he had not taken half a dozen steps 
before Miss Huntley called him back. 

“ By-the-way,” said she, with a certain assump- 
tion of carelessness (because the solemnity of his 
leave-taking had startled her a little), “if you re- 
member my existence somewhere about April 
next, you might look me up and report progress. 
I shall be found at 95 Park Lane, under the fos- 
tering care of Clementina, who admires genius, 
and will be proud to make your acquaintance,” 

Brian hesitated. “ Thank you,” he replied ; 
“you are very kind; but I am afraid I shall not 
be exactly—that is, you know an organist hardly 
mixes in the kind jof society to which you be- 
long.” 

“ Really,” said Miss Huntley, ‘‘I should sus- 
pect you of meaning to be insultingly ironical if 
I didn’t know that you were incapable of irony. 
It is quite true that I am admitted into the most 
distinguished circles, and it is not less true that 
my grandfather was a respectable artisan. At 
least I trust he was. respectable ; but I couldn't 
affirm it upon oath. Pray don’t come and see me 
if you think you will be bored; but if you fail to 
appear, I shall know the reason.” 

“T will come, then—if I can,” answered Brian, 
gravely. 

So she waved her hand to him and walked 
swiftly away, leaving an aching heart behind her. 
A hopeless lover is a difficult man to please ; and 
though, perhaps, Brian was not so selfish as to 
wish that Miss Huntley should be in love with 
him, her friendly indifference gave him nearly as 
much pain as if he had been. 

(TO BR CONTINUED. ] 
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CORSETS 


THEY FIT AT ONCE, — 
the form of the wearer and yield with every 
movement so that it is émpossible to break 

steels, Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 

funded after three weeks’ wear. Try them 
once and you will wear no other. Look out for 
worthless imitations » gee that the name BALL is 
on the box, ALSO OUR GUARANTEE, For sale by 
all leading dry goods auees: 


CHICAGO CORSET CO., 
Chicago, Iil., and New York City. 

















PRESERVES AND SOFTENS THE LEATHER, FOR IT 
CONTAINS NO SHELLAC OR ACID. 


- HIGHEST AWARD, GOLD MEDAL, 
AT THE NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 


Bottle contains double quantity. Use no other. 
GEO. H. WOOD & CO., Manufacturers, Boston. 


“PARTED BANG” 
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colors. 

12 Gladioli Brenchleyensis, 
dazzling scarlet 

6 Gladioli Ne Plus Ultra, 
deep. red, flaked white. 

12 Gladioli Ramosus, in 8 
varieties. 

18 Gladioli Gandavensis, as- 
sorted colors. 





Seay our catalogue prices. 


200 BULBS FOR $3.75. 


6 Double Dahlias, assorted 18 Gladioli Ramosus, as- 


50 French Ranunculus, as- 





The Act Interchange, the oldest and only practical art 
work Journes 7 ished, penises & ne followin 
AL OFFER FOR A BRIEF PERIOD. 
If this adv a1 Lat, be sent FN 


$1.65 


we will send zone Seven (7) colored Plates and Thirteen 
(18) issues of The Art Interchange, full of instruction 
in Embroidery, Painting, C: ‘arving, Brass Hammering, etc. 

iso irteen’ (18) large pattern su aunts, for em- 
broidery, carving or other art work, working size. 
These are the issues from January T0 JUL a 1887. The seven 
colored plates are as follows— 

Decorative Screen Panel **Birds and Apple Blos- 
somes” very large —_ 2x12 in.), one of three. Study 
of Birds (size 20x14 2 differ: rent charming studies 
suitable for ly A "tile, fan, for water or mineral 
colors. WE Apples (size 20x14 in.), a bold and brilliant 
double-page Sat of red apples and leaves. arcissus, 
size 13x10 in.), delicate and refined study of white Easter 
blossoms. Decorative Screen Panel, birds and apple 
blossoms, very large [size 29x12's in.] second of three. 
after of a Head (size 13x10 in.] an artistic reproduction 
after Henner, and a Landsea: by JULIAN Rix (size 22x15 
in.)}—a woodland scene, “By the old mill pool.’ 

The Art Interchange costs only 00 a ye — and 
gives each 18 colored ected and 26 n 
SAMPLE tory with a sample colored plate, « e ithe = 
Sedy ot Dogwood (2 in. x14 in.) or **Marine View” 

E. Moran, [size 20 in. x 14 in.], sent for only 20 cents. Our 
iliustrated catalogue of colored studies and specimen cx py 
of Home DrcoRATION, a 16- journal on furnishing and 
beautifying homes, beautiful y illustrated, sent for 5 cents 
in stamps. No free copies. Address, 

WM. WHITLOCK, Fubticher, 
Mention this Lanes 37 W ist. N. ¥ 
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This most exquisite of Toilet Preparations. the vit. 
tues of which have caused it to be in demand in all 
Civilized Cauntries, stands 

PRE-EMINENT FOR PRODUCING A 

so It is acknowledged by thousands of 

ladies who have used it daily for many 
years to be the only preparation that does not roughen 
the skin, burn, chap, or leave black spots in the pores, 
orotherdiscolorations All concinde by saying: “ Itis 
the best pre- aration 
forthe skin I BEAUTI FU L } al ever 
used.” “It is the only article I can use without making 
my skin smart and rough.” “After having tried every 
article, I consider your Medicated Complexion Powder 
the best, and I cannot do without it.” Soid by ali Drug: 


Goods *“peaicrs COMPLEXION | 


5 BEAUTIFUL 


. - 


os WV, 1 Canada 
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CORSET NSE” 
THOUSLNDS NOW IN USE, 
EST FOR HEALTH, 


momy and Beauty. 
Battons at front instead 
of Clas 


> LEADING RETAILERS 


erywhere. Se 


> FERRIS BROS twain 


_ 341 Broadway, 


Its causes, cam a new and suc- 
FA & cessful CURE at your own 
home, de, one who was deaf 


twenty-eight years, Treated by most of the noted 
jalists without benefit. Cured himse/7 in three 
sonthe, and since then hundreds of others. Full 

particulars sent on application. 
PAGE, No. 41 West sist 8t., New York City. 


Spring Collection, 





sorted colors. golden orange and scarlet. 


6 Single Dahlias, assorted 12 Gladioli Colvilli albus 12 Iris Germanica, assorted 


(“The Bride”), pure white, colors. 
sorted colors. 

6 Hyacinthus Candicans, 
white. 

6 Canna Floribunda, or- 
ange-red flowers. 

6 Tropeolum tuberosum, 
hardy creeper. 


maculata, spotted leaves. 
6 Lilium Tigrinum (Spot- 
ted Tiger Lily). 
12 Amaryllis Candida Major, 
pale, pinkish white. 
3 Amaryllis Formosissima, 
scarlet with golden dots. 


We wish to call special attention to the above Spring collection, composed of a finer 
\ selection and more diversity than last year’s, and made up at a great reduction from 
The Bulbs are PACKED IN HOLLAND, and delivered free of 
expense, with pamphlet on cultivation, at express office in New York City for U. S., 

and Toronto for Canada. Address the sole agent, 


J. TER KUILE, 31 Broadway, New York. 
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those on ee tay that quickly change the most sallow and 


to one of natural health and unblemished 


~ as It cures oily skin, freckles, face grubs, black heads, 
ag 


sunburn, tan, pimples and all imperfections of th 
The wrinkles of old age disappear by ifs use 


ie is not acosmetic but @ cure, yet is better for the ioilet tale 


powder. Sold by Druggists, or sent postpaid uzon 


G.C. BITTNER & as Toledo, 0. 
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LADIES 


Fond of Crochet Work may make a beautiful Lace 
for Curtain or other Trimming from 


BARBOUR'S No. 10 SHOE THREAD. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 


What Dressmakers Have Always Wanted: 


**An Improvement on TheTailor’s Square.” 
Patented 1879-1885 ‘ 


1885-1886. 







Beware of Tin and 
Pasteboard Imitations. 








SHOW THIS TO YOUR DRESSMAKERS. 
This Machine drafts, directly on the lining, all ladies’ 
garments perreotty, from Actual Measure, in one 
fifth the usual time. Every ambitious dressmaker must 
adopt it sooner or later. The quated squares and 
charts that have wasted your valuable time and worried 
you and your cnstomers so long must go. You may 
test this wonderful labor-saving invention this season 
at your own home for 30 days Free of Charge. 
After 30 days’ trial, if not worth Ten Times our asking 
price, then return it. Send now for Valuable Il- 
lustrated Circular and Liberal Offer. Free. 

The McDowell Garment Drafting Machine Co., 
6 West 14th St., New York City. 








YIELDS to EVERY MOVEMENT of the WEARER, 


Owing to the diagonal E the cloth (which our paten 
cover exclusively) the "See went ot no_ breakin 


FITS PERFECTLY rit Baek, 


Money returned by seller after 10 days wear, if not found the most 
PERFECT-FITTING, HEALTHFUL and COMFORTABLE Corset 
ever worn. See that Yatisi stamp is on inside of Corset. Sold by all 
first-class dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, $1.85 and upwards, 


CROTTY BROS., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Imperial Hair Regenerator, 


For Hair wholly or partially gray. You 

can restore your hair to its original color, 

have it natural-looking, and nobody 

dreams you colorit. No lead init. Per- 

fectly harmless, odorless, immediate, and 

lasting. Also unequalled for the beard. 
We prepare the following shades: 

No. 1. Black. No. 4. Chestnut. 

** 2. Dark Brown. * 5. Light Chestnut. 

** 3. Medium Brown, ** 6. Gold Blond. 

No. 7. Drab or Blonde Cendrée. 

Price, $1.50, $2.25, and $3.00 per box. Send sample of 
hair when ordering. A little book gives full particulars 
IMPERIAL HAIR-REGENERATOR COMPANY, 
54 West 23d Street, New York. 


STEAM COOKING 


Is what gives notoriety to the 
tables of some of our best Ho- 
tels 

The Automatic Steam 
Cooker makes the same pro- 
cess siMPLE FoR Famity Use. 
Pronounced by thousands the 
best cooker in existence 

Steams up in three minutes, 
and needs no watching 

Prices $1.50 to 85.00, 
express prepaid, to any purt of 
the country 

Illustrated Circular and Dr. 
Beardsley’sgreat lecture,‘ What * 
to Eat, and How to Eat It,” sent 
Free on application. 

w ILMOT ¢ c ASTLE & CQO., Rochester, N.Y. 


MUSIC GIVEN AWAY. 


To introduce WOODWARD'’S MUSICAL 
MON 'THL Y ($1.00 per year) and our new Catalogue 
of Sheet Music in every family having a piano or organ, 
we will, on receipt of 20 cts. for postage, send free sam- 
ples with ten complete pieces of our very latest popular 
Vocal and Instrumental Music, full size (1134 x 13 ins.), 





printed on elegant heary m» paper, and would cost 

$4.00 at music stores. We aiso publish the latest success, 
THE NIGHT- BIRD’ S COOING. 

A very popular and beautiful waltz song mailed for 60c. 


WILLIS WOODWARD & CO., 


842 and 844 Broadway, New York. 
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Toiwet Soaps: 


“You have demonstrated that a ferfect/y pure 
soap may be made. I, therefore, cordially com- 
mend to ladies and to the comm tunity in general 
the employment of your pure * la Belle’ toilet 
soap over any adulterated article. 


Is made from the choicest quality 
of stock, and contains a LARGE 
PERCENTAGE of GLYCERINE; 
therefore it is specially adapted for 
Toilet, Bath and Infants. 


Bridal Outfits. 
Infant Wardrobes. 
Ladies Suzts 


and l/nderwear. 


Lapies who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders. 


Lord & Taylor, 
Broadwa ay and ‘Twentieth St., N. Y. 


» RIBBONS! 


» have purchased several large ‘ots 
Mie mnantsat prices which enable us 
A to offer a great bargain. Many of 
these Kemmnants are the finest 
quality of Silk Ribbons in the 
market, of different widths, in 
nearly all the popular colors and 
shades, and they are adapted 
for neckwear, dress and hat 
trimming, , and for 
fancy work are just the thing. 
«No lady can purchase such fine 
tibbons at any store for three 
times the money. 
OFFER. — We will send a 
enrefully assorted package of 
kibbons, ne plece less than two 
fordsiongrra ie “GALAXY” 
months for 50 ets. 
MGALAXY” is a 40-page Mag- 
of Music, containing from 
15 to 20 pieeesin each number, 
which would cost from $310 $5 
Wil at usual store prices, thus 
. giving its readers over 80 
worth of music a year for only 
jing an extra large 
of ribbons, or three 
and ribbons for 50c¢. 
GUARANTEE —We give 
more and better ribbons than 
any other firm, and send you 
a Magazine of Music, not a 
— - “a8 - saeatnt at sheet. 


“GALAXY OF MUSIC, 408 Wash, ‘St, Boston, Mass. 


LADIES. 


AN ART BROUGHT TO PERFECTION. 

The Skin Bleached and Beautified to the Highest 
Art: Wrinkles, Freckles, Blackheads, Moles, and Su- 
perflaous Hair Removed; Flesh Increased or Re- 
duced ; the Form Developed: Ill-ehaped or Large 
Noses made Perfect; Hair, Brows, and Lashes Dyed 
and Restored. Send 6 ceuts for Circulars, Testimo- 
nials (sealed), etc. 

Mapame LATOUR, New York’s First Cosmetique, 

55 West 125th Street, N. Y. City. 

Prof. MoLxan, of the College of Chemistry, recom- 
mends my Cosmetiques as harmless and reliable. 

_ (Mention this Paper.) 


FOR THE FAIR SEX. 


The Lablache Face Powder, so 
delicate, so dainty and refined, 
is a most exquisite toilet prepara- 
tion. It is the admiration of thou- 
sands of lovely American women 
who owe their beauty to its con- 
stant use. It will add brilliancy to 
a maiden’s charms, and make the 
complexion as soft, transparent, 
and pure as an infant's. To the 
fair sex who pride themselves on 
having the most delicate skins, this 
toilet powder is becoming distin- 
guished, and is found among other 

fashionable surroundings upon the toilet tables of the 
élite. The Lablache Face Powder is for sale by all drug- 
gists, or will be mailed to any address on receipt of a 50- 
cent postal note. BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfum- 
ers, and sole proprietors, 34 West Street, Boston, Mass. 


KNAE 


PIAN OFORTES. 


EQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch Workmanship. and Durability, 


WILLIAM KNABC co., 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore a Baltimore. 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


ARKER’S GING 


The Best Cure for Co 
gestion, Inward Pains, Exhaustion, Combining the most 
Valuable medicines with Jamacia( jinger, it exerts a cura- 
Se Pe rt ome disease unknown to ‘other remedies. 
Rheumatism, Female Complaints, and the 
Gitreecingliteot thettemech. Liver, Kidneys and Bowels 
are dr thousands to the grave who would recover 
their heaith by the tumely use of PaRKER’s GINGER TONIC. 
It is new lifeand strength to the aged. 50c. at Drug: 
Hiscox & Co., 163 William Street, N. Y. 
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Absolutely Pure 


SPICES. 


The Superiority of oe S pices and Mustard consists 
in their perfect PU s great STRENGTH, 
and FULL WE Pat r of package. 

If your grocer does not keep them, we will send 
you for trial, prepaid, a quarter- -pound package of 
spice or mustard, upon receipt of 15 cents, and name 


& BROWNELL, 


| of kind desired. 


UGBEE 


B 
| 26 to 31 Canal Street, Providence, R., I. 


CAUTION —Do not 
let others lead you into 
buying worthless i mita- 
tions, as this is the ORIGI- 
NAL COILED WIRE 
SPRING ELASTIC Saec- 
TION CORSET and money 

rill be refun: led to wearer 


tly 
For sale by Dry¥ Goops D&ALERS, or if not obtainable, 
will mail, postage paid, HEALTH PRESERVING, §1.15‘ 
ENGLISH SATTERN, $1.50 ; NURSING, $1.50; ABDOMINAL, 
$2.00; MISSES, 85c. 


Schilling Corset Company, Detroit, Mich. — 


RAVEN GLOSS 


Positively contains oil, Softens and preserves leather. Is 
economical. Makes ladies’ shoes look new and natural: 
not varnished. Beware of imitations, and of false : and 
misleading statements. Burron & Orriey, Mfrs., N. Y. 





Mr. J. T. Groves, Editor of Jacksonville (Fla.), 
Herald, saye: “S. 8.8. has cured me of sciatic rhen- 
matism of three years’ standing.” 

Mr. M. T. Lamar, of Montgomery, Ala., says: “ After 
suffering for 25 years with inflammatory rheumatism, 
$16 worth of 8. 8. S. cured me completely.” 

Mrs. ©. A. Baily, of 17346 Blackstone St. Boston, 
Mass., says: “S. 8. S. has cured me of Black Leprosy 
after bei sing given up to die by physicians.” 

Mr. L. T. Clark, of 345 West 12th St., N. Y. City, 
says: “S. 8.8. cured me of lung trouble which every- 
body called consumption.” 

Books on “Contagious Blood Poison” 


f t and on 
« Blood and Skin Diseases” mailed free. 


For sale by ali druggists. 
THE SWIFT SPECIFIC CO., Atlanta, Ga. 
Pimples, Freckles, Pit- 

tings, Moles, and Super- 

tifled. The Form developed. 

Hair, Brows, and Lashes colored 

“We recommend Mme. Velaro to all who would be 
beautiful.”—Goney's Lapy's Boox. 


London Office: 35 Snow Hill, E. C. 
fluous Hair permanently 
and restored. Interesting Book and 
MME. VELARO, 249 West 22d Street, N. Y. City. 


IT WRINKLES, BLACK HEADS, 
| removed. Complexions beau- 
testimonials (sent sealed), 4c. 

2 Correspondence confidential, Mention this paper. 


Smith’s Illustrated Seed Cai 

FREE to all appiicants desiring choice 
selections of Flower, Vegetable, Field, 
Bird Seed-, &o., true t name and of 
best quality. Implements and every- 
thing for the Garden or Greenhouse, 
at lowest — Give us a trial order. 
* wM. M , Seepeman, 
1018 ‘Markel Street, Philadelphia, Ps 


SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO = 


TAYLOR’s 


EVERY LADY 


% Fees 


| strate Monthly Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THE 15th OF EVERY MONTH. 
The cheapest Fashion Journal published. Single 
Copies, 6 cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. 
orde rato S. T TAYLOR, 930 Broadway, N.Y. 


CUR FOR 


THE 


Pecs’s PaTENT IMPROVED ——— y Drums 

Perfect! Geatage the Hearing, 

work of the natural dram. Invisi — ortable and 

giwage in position, All o a... ona even whispers 

bears distinctly. Send tor illustrated book with testimoni- 
FREE. Address F, HISCOX, 83 Broadway, N. Y. 


Send 


DEAF 





| of your Bitters cured me. 


| 
| 





SUPPLEMENT. 








SKIN & SCALP 

CLEANSED 
PURIFIED 

AND BEAUTIFIED 


CurTicurRa. 


OR CLEANSING, PURIFYING, 4ND BEAU- 
tifying the skin of children and infants and 
curing torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimply 
diseases of the skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of 
hair, from infancy to old age, the Cutioura Remeptes 
are infallible. 

Curttovra, the great Skin Cure, and Cuttoura Soar, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and Cuttoura Rerso.vent, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, invariably succeed when all other 
remedies and the best physicians fail. 

Curiovra Remepigs are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible skin beautifiers and blood purifiers, free 
from poisonous ingredients. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuttouna, 50c.; Soap, 25c.; 
Resorvent, $1. Prepared by the Porrer Drue anp 
Cremtioat Co., Boston, Mass 

¢2™ Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 

Mepioatenp Soar. 


BABY'S i 
Mo ore e Facts. 


STERLING, ILL., August 22, 1885. 
We feel we must write something of the 
success of Hop Bitters. Their sale is 
treble that of any other article of medi- 
cine. Hence we feel it but justice to you 
and your Bitters to say that it is a medi- 
cine of real merit and virtue, and doing 

much good and effecting great cures. 
Yours, J. F. & H. B. UTLEY. 





Skin and Scalp 


reserved and beauti- 
fied by Cutiovra 


HAYESVILLE, Onto, Feb. 11, 1884. 

I am very glad to say I have tried Hop 
Bitters, and never took anything that did 
me as much good. I only took two bottles, 
and I would not take $100 for the good 
they did me. I recommend them to my 
patients, and get the best of results from 
their use. 

C. B. MERCER, M.D. 


New Haven, Conn., Sept. 15, 1885. 

We take pleasure in giving you a notice, 
and a nice, strong one, as it (Hop Bitters) 
deserves it. We use it, and we know it 
deserves it.— The Register. 

GREENWICH, Feb. 11, 

Hop Birters Co. : 

Sirs,—I was given up by the doctors to 
die of scrofula consumption. Two bottles 
They are hav- 


1886. 


ing a large sale here. 
LEROY BREWER 


GREENWICH, N. Y., Feb. 12, 1885. 
Hop Bitters are the most valuable medi- 
cine I ever knew. I should not have any 
mother now but for them. 


HENRY KNAPP. 


Lone Jack, Mo., Sept. 14, 1885. 

I have been using Hop Bitters, and have 
received great benefit from them for liver 
complaint and malarial fever. They are 
superior to all other medicines. 

P. M. BARNES. 


KALAMAZOO, Micu., Feb. 2, 1886. 
Hop Brrrers Mrs. Co.: 

I know Hop Bitters will bear recom- 
mendation honestly. All who use them 
confer upon them the highest encomiums 
and give them credit for making cures—all 
the proprietors claim for them. I have 
kept them since they were first offered to 
the public. They took high rank from 
the first, and maintained it, and are more 
called for than all others combined. So 
long as they keep up their high reputation 
for purity and usefulness I shall continue 
to recommend them —something I have 
never done before with any patent- medi- 
cine. J. J. BABCOCK, 

Physician and Druggist. 
Kanoxa, Mo., Feb. 9, 1886. 

I purchased five bottles of your Hop 
Bitters of Bishop & Co. last fall, for my 
daughter, and am well pleased with the 
Bitters. They did her more good than all 
the medicine she has taken for six years. 

WM. T. McCLURE. 

The above is from a very reliable farmer, 
whose daughter was in poor health for 
seven or eight years, and could obtain no 
relief until she used Hop Bitters. She is 
now in as good health as any person in this 
country. We have large sales, and they 
are making remarkable cures. 

W. H. BISHOP & CO. 


LACROIX’S TUBES. 


Royal Dresden Colors 
and ail material for paint- 
ing on china. 

nstrous Metallic Colors 

for painting on Velvet, 
Plush, Wood, Metal, &c. 
J. MARSCHING & CO., 

27 Park Place, New York. 


French, ae Spanish, Italian, 


You can, * ten weeks’ oie, master either of these 
languages "sufficiently for every “day and business con- 
versation, by Dr. Ricu. S. RosENTHAL’s celebrated 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms, $5.00 for 
books of each language, with privilege of answers to all 
questions, and correction of exercises. Sample copy, 
Part 1., 25 cents. Liberal SUE to Teachers. 


UsLIGnS 00. 
Herald Building. n, Mass 














yFACTURING PURyey, 
ESTABLISHED 1847. 


CORDON oN ORTH 


Fe STS 
& 


BEAR THIS 
TRADE MARK 
Wil 


IMITATIONSA 
NFRINGEMENTS 
OF THE SANE 


OURF PRESERVES "EJELLIES 
OUR 'MINCE-MEAT & PLUM PUDDING 


ARE SIMPLY INCOMPARA' 


OUR SALAD DRESSING&NEW PROCESS CATSUP 


GIVE TONE TO THE MOST MODEST REPAST , 
WHILE OUR 


OLIVESCAPERS AND-BRANDY FRUITS 


ADDED THERETO TRANSFORM IT INTO AFEAST. 





= 
FORSALE BY THE FE LEADING eng 2 ONTHE AMERICAN CONTINENT: 
ANY ARTICLE YOURGROCER CANNO WILL JE YOU SEND FORA) 
c E “tl i ist T. 














The iniuries arising from corpulency, 
the mbet common of which is o 


Seeley’ $ Elastic 
Abdominal Belt and Umbilical T 


by which a firm suppo: ven to the abdomen, inva. 
riably diminishing i pereby improving the form 
and affording comfort and sa’ ety. Catalogue, with illus 
trations and directions for self measurement mailed un. 
der plain cover, on receipt of 25c. Address 
MP ey HARD-RUBBER TRUSS 
Chestnut St. \ ESTABLISHMENT { Philadelphia 
Under patronage of the World’s most Eminent Surgeons, 
TwENTY YEARS REFERENCES :— 


Profs. 8. D. Crem >, ——e Agnes, Willard Parker, 
W. H. Pancoast, G. Morton. 


&2"The Correct and | juitveut 1 Mec! 


HERNIA OR RUPTURE A SPECIALTY. 


a. s oe She tacoagh paar adm vpooe al 'S Late Su: 

astic vote ings for varicose v weak, 6 lien, 

ulcerated limbs. Body Belts se tt isos or buckle) tor 

corpulency or abdominal tun pas ae ulder Braces 
c., constant) 

fs ‘B. SEELEY & CO. PHILADEL PHIA, PA; 


CAPITOLE 


Pondre Velontine and Fountain of Beauty 


Produces a magnificent transparent ae xion. 
removes all blemishes at once. JNIESS SALINA 
accomplishes that marvellous shade of light chestnut- 
brown hair. The best Druggist, Dry Goods, Toilet, 
and Human Hair Emporiums keep a full line. Sam- 
ples and Capitoles Book, ‘“‘ How to Become Beantifal,” 
sent gratis to any address. Wholesale and Retail, at 
A. SIMONSON?S, 34 East 14th St. 
Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 

For Style, Comfort, Health, and Durability. 
Gives the latest Parisian 
fashion. Always regains its 
shapeafter pressure. For sale 
by all Retailers. Be sure that 

“Patented Improved Lotta” 
A Ris stamped on each Bustle. 
W)AIl infringements will be 

1 “a' prosecuted. Send for pricelist, 

COLUMBIA RUBBER CO., 
__ Sole M’ fr" 8, Boston, Mass. Mass. 


preg car 


° (itern FOR IT> 
Qnwny NOT BUY AT FINST HANDS? 
R-H-ALLEN tis ) SEEDS SENT 

189-19] WATER ST.N.Y.| everywhere by mail. 
No preparation ever produced gives such 
satisfaction for Chapped Hands and Rough 

Skin, as 

ESPEY'S FRAGRANT CREAM. 
Take no other until you have tried it, 
You will be delighted with it, and say it is 
far superior to anything you ever used. Is 
not Sticky or Greasy. Elegantly Perfumed. 
as the largest sale of any article of the 

kind in America. Sold by Druggists. 


1887-BABIES-1887 


To the mother of any baby born this year we 
will send on application a Cabinet Photo. of the 
“Sweetest, fattest, healthiest baby in the country.” 
It is a beantifal picture, and will do'any mother's 
heart good. It shows the good effects of using 
Lactated Food as a substitute for mother’s milk 
Much valuable information for the mother given. 
Give date of birth. 


Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


SPRING = fs 


MPLEXIG}C on 
ComPLe XOX? Testimonials 


w 
ruggists. 
not published. Med 
bo 
a 
Sole Agts. for 0 8. ‘i & 53 
Dearborn 8t., Chicago, DL 


LADIES, Mme. JULIAN’S SPECIFIC 


Is absolutely the only unfailing remedy for removing 
radically and permanently all Superfluous Hair from 
Lips, Cheeks, Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the 
skin, which neither torturous electricity nor any of the 
advertised poisonous stuffs can accomplish. Address 
Mme. JULIAN, 48 East 20th St., New York. 








